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THE DISTINCTIVE NATURE 
OF THE DISCIPLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


A Statement by a Committee of the Philosophy of Education Society' 


WE MAKE A DISTINCTION BETWEEN DISCIPLINES or modes of inquiry such as psy- 
chology, sociology, administration, engineering and philosophy, and the persons 
who utilize these disciplines. Our attention is to the disciplines persons employ 
rather than to the persons who employ the disciplines. 


What philosophy of education ought to be and do is a highly debatable 
matter insofar as differing answers come from differing philosophical positions. 
This statement, therefore, attempts only to delineate the basic, common, or 
minimal characteristics of the discipline within which we find these differing 
answers and positions. 


A. The various philosophies— philosophy of education, art, science, politics, 
religion and history among them—share three characteristics which help dis- 
tinguish philosophy from other fields of endeavor: 


(1) Unique theoretical tools consisting of hypotheses, concepts and cate- 
gories (such as meaning, truth, value, method). 


(2) The employment of these tools in the examination of the criteria, 
assumptions and/or reasons which guide assessments, judgments and 
choices. 


(3) A scholarly acquaintance with events, practices, circumstances, and/or 
ideas relevant to that which the philosophy is of (that is, education, art, 
politics, science or religion). 


‘This statement was prepared by the Committee on the Nature and Function of the 
Discipline of the Philosophy of Education, of the Philosophy of Education Society, composed 
of the following members: Nathaniel Champlin, Chairman, Brooklyn College; David Adams, 
New York University; Otto Krash, State University of New York, Robert Mason, Western 
Reserve University; and Francis Villemain, New York University. The statement was in- 
cluded as part of the report of the Committee to the Philosophy of Education Society in its 
meeting in the spring of 1953. The report of the Committee was adopted by the Society. 
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2 EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


When this critical examination is directed to the criteria and the conceptual 
tools of the different philosophies we have what some would call “pure” or 
“general” philosophy, and what others would call the philosophy of philosophy. 


The philosophy of education, art, science, religion and history may then be 
viewed as distinctive philosophic disciplines which achieve their distinctiveness 
by virtue of that to which they direct their critical and reflective attention. All 
are philosophies, or philosophy, because of the kinds of conceptual tools and 
skills employed. Each is a distinctive philosophy because of the domain, subject 
matter, problem area, or activity about which it theorizes and speculates. More- 
over, the theorizing and speculating of one philosophy, say, the philosophy of 
education or the philosophy of art, may provide conceptions and ideas which act 
to modify the theorizing of another, say, the philosophy of history or, even pos- 
sibly, “pure” philosophy. Fach philosophy may be considered a resource for 
others. 


We may, through contrast and comparison, locate differences within phi- 
losophy. Some have used the terms realism, idealism and experimentalism to note 
these differences. Called philosophic positions or “families,” they have been 
differentiated further. Realism, for example, may include such differences as are 
noted with the terms sezse-realism, materialist realism and classical realism. 
Idealism and experimentalism also admit of family differences. In the case of the 
latter we hear of logical empiricism, bio-social instrumentalism and Peircian prag- 
matism. This is to say that the philosophy of education, art, science, history, or 
politics may be qualified by such terms as pomaens idealist, or experimentalist phi- 
losophy of education, art, science, history o r politics. Such terms (others have 
been suggested) are used to distinguish the different criteria and grounds used 
in establishing philosophical concepts, hypotheses and categories. 


B. The term education may refer to any deliberate effort to nurture, modify, 
change and/or develop human conduct or behavior; or it may refer to organized 
schooling. For purposes of consensus we adopt the latter (institutionalized school- 


ing). 
Wherever education, thus defined, is taking place we find: 


(1) Preferences for certain procedures, resources and goals (methods, means 
and ends) implicit or explicit in the undertaking. 


(2) The employment of criteria, guides or reasons with which procedures, 
resources and goals are determined and established. 


This is to say that teachers, administrators and others caught up in the edu- 
cational enterprise, are making choices for desirable procedures, resources and 
goals in terms of implicit or explicit, critical or uncritical, criteria or reasons. 
When, prior to choosing, educators delineate and examine alternative criteria and 
grounds for the selection and rejection of these procedures, resources and goals, 
they are being critical about the choices they make. 


The criteria guiding educational choices and policies may be consistent 
with the theories and concepts of one philosophical position (e.g. idealism, 
realism or experimentalism), or with some combination from the alternative 
positions. Therefore, in order that educational choices and policies be philo- 
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sophically critical they must be made in view of the delineation and examination 
of alternative philosophical criteria: and anyone, thus oriented, is working within 
an area that is included in the subject matter of the discipline of the philosophy 


of education. 


Putting it another way: when we (1) single out and examine the criteria 
and assumptions guiding the choices being made in education, and (2) conduct 
our examination in terms of the concepts and categories of philosophy, we are 
working within the discipline of the philosophy of education. This discipline is 
alternative to other educational disciplines such as administration, psychology, 
and pedagogy. (This is not to say that competence in one discipline precludes 
competence in one or more other disciplines. ) 


C. Three interrelated phases of philosophic thought devoted to education are to 
be noted. These phases may be viewed as conditions for establishing the “content” 
of the discipline of the philosophy of education. 


The descriptive-analytical task of the philosopher of education may be 
in the articulation of (making explicit) the criteria which, in fact, guide 
the choices made in educational circles. This task may include relating 
these criteria to philosophic positions, and examining ‘them in terms of 
consistency, meaning, expectation, and method. 


(2) The critical-evaluative task of the philosopher of education may be in 
the framing of alternative criteria provided by the philosophy of educa- 
tion. This task may include locating criteria for assessing these alterna- 
tives for purposes of determining the more adequate and/or “reasonable” 
criteria. 


(3) The speculative task of the philosopher of education may be in the 
forging or framing of new alternatives for use in philosophy, education, 
and/or the discipline of the philosophy of education. 


D. In those institutions having courses in the philosophy of education, we should 
have provision for the study of, and the gaining of skills in, the conceptual 
materials (content) peculiar to the discipline. The teaching personnel should be 
equipped with, and trained in, the conceptual tools and skills peculiar to the 
discipline. 

In those institutions having no place for the philosophy of education, we 
have, nevertheless, philosophically oriented conceptions and theories “hidden” in, 
or screened by, policies (administrative-curriculum), and other courses (educa- 
tional psy chology, pedagogy, “methods,” and “principles”’). Unless these philo- 
sophic materials are singled out for special examination they are uncritically 
assumed and fostered. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE QUESTION OF 
VALUES AND EVALUATION IN 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


BY JANE WILCOX COOPER 


NOT ONLY DOES THE EDUCATIONAL PHITOSOPHER need to consider traditional prob- 
lems in epistemology and ethics, but also he must demonstrate their relationship 
to practical problems of teaching methodology. Furthermore, he has the task of 
gathering together and organizing know ledge from many special scientific fields 
pertinent to ‘education. His iob is to relate ‘both philosophy and pure science to 
the applied science of education and on this basis to construct educational theory. 


A Current DIFFICULTY CONCERNING THE PROBLEM OF FACTS AND VALUES 


One of the traditional epistemological problems which the educational philos- 
opher shares with other philosophers is the problem of facts versus values. It is a 
problem which is susceptible to confusions of linguistic and philosophical con- 
siderations on the one hand, with empirical and scientific considerations on the 
other hand. This is true especially when practical methods of education are the 
ultimate concern. The fact-value problem has been discussed in different ways by 
different philosophers often enough so that nothing really new remains to be said. 
At the same time, due partly to the many ramifications of the problem, there has 
resulted the afore-mentioned confusion of philosophical with extra-philosophical 
considerations. Since this is something which the educator, w ith his highly compli- 
cated task, wants to avoid, perhaps his interests would best be served not by the 
introduction of novel points of view on the fact-value question, but by analysis 
of the controversy into its component issues. 


The breadth of scope of the fact-value problem is apparent when it is noted 
that at least five areas of intellectual investigation are connected with it in some 
way. These are: (1) ethics, (2) psy chology, (3) logic, (4) sociology and cultural 
anthropology, and (5) education. In each of these five fields the question of the 
relationship of facts and values gets a different emphasis. The specialist in ethics 
may be concerned with the meaning of the word ‘ ‘good.” The psychologist may 
be interested in the laws of learning as they operate in the growth of habits and 
conduct. The logician may emphasize the importance of distinguishing sharply 
between the psychological effects of verbal utterances and the logical relation- 





JANE WILCOX COOPER is doctoral candidate at the University of Minnesota. In this 
article she presents an analysis of the fact-value controversy, beginning with the question of 
teaching values vs. teaching about values. Taking the position that a denial of the factual 
existence of values leads to misunderstanding, she emphasizes the factual status of values. 
Seeing the problem as divisible she divides her paper into two parts. The direction of Part 
One may be indicated by her question, “Can an argument about ‘what ought to be’ be settled 
on the basis of scientific evidence?” Part Two is concerned with such questions as, “Does 
similarity of beliefs between two groups of people imply similarity of goals?” 
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ships of statements to other statements. The sociologist and the anthropologist 
may speak from the standpoint of their interest in discovering, describing, and 
analy zing the aims, ideals. and habits of various religious, cultural, national, and 
economic groups. Educators may be interested in implanting aims and ideals and 
creating for the future generation a community of attitudes and value-judgments. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TEACHING VALUES AND TEACHING ABOUT VALUES 


The very act of drawing a distinction between the concern of the sociologist 
and the concern of the educator points up a facet of the fact-value controversy 
which, since it is really a side-issue, may be dealt with apart from the more central 
problems to be treated later in this discussion. This side-issue is statable in the 
form of the question, “Is there or is there not a difference between teaching 
values and teaching about values?” One or two illustrations seem sufficient to 
indicate that a real difference exists. For example, the aim of getting a person to 
become a Christian is different from the aim of getting a person to become 
cognizant of what Christians believe, and the method of teaching a child about 
the culture of the Mundagamurs would be different from the methods of training 
a child to adopt their culture. 


When the sociologist, Franz Alexander, says that moral tastes are as much 
a proper subject for inv restigation as gustatory tastes he is stating something which, 
it is hoped, no intelligent person w ‘ould deny. ' “It should scarcely be necessary 
to argue that valuation . . . . is a legitimate and important subject for scientific 
inquiry.”* The fact that Alexander believes his position has been opposed 
shows that some statements, which are in reality merely pleas for the distinction 
between teaching values and teaching about values, have been misunderstood as 
objections to teaching about values. The logician wants to emphasize that when 
educators talk about teaching values, they do not mean “imparting information 
about the results of sociologists’ investigations into the value systems of various 
groups,” but, rather, they mean “implanting value-notions and molding attitudes.” 
To the extent that educators are concerned with teaching values rather than with 
teaching about values, it is the psychologist rather than the sociologist whose 
scientific know ledge can serve them. Even if, by the phrase ‘ ‘teaching values,” 
an educator means something quite different from the implanting procedure 
suggested above, (if, for exampie, he means training children to estimate care- 
fully the relative efficacy of various means toward various goals, or teaching 
them to recognize unexpressed goals), nevertheless, some distinction must be 
drawn between teaching values and the presentation of, or search for, sociological 
information. 

The distinction between teaching values and teaching about values is in 
danger of being misunderstood as involving a parallel distinction between facts 
and values. Such an inference is not necessary. Educators need not feel that 
drawing a line between teaching values and teaching facts leads to a denial that 
values are facts and leaves no “place for values in the world of fact.” This would, 
of course, be a ridiculous position. Any human being’s goals and desires have 
their existence in the world of fact, and, furthermore, when a human being de- 
cides that a certain act will probably lead to a certain goal, he is making a factual 
decision. 
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An attempt will be made to emphasize this factual status of values in the 
following discussion. The problem of facts and values will be treated as divisible 


into two main parts. 


Part I will deal with an area delineable by the followi ing questions which, 
with other similar ones, seem to constitute the problem in so far as it concerns 
the knowledge status of evaluations and the relationship of a value to a fact: 


What is the difference, if any, between facts and values, between factual 
judgments and value judgments, between scientific thinking and evaluation? Is 
there an essential difference between talking about ‘what is’ and talking about 
‘what ought to be’? Is a statement about ‘what ought to be’ equivalent to a com- 
plicated set of statements about ‘what is’ or ‘what might be,’ or is it qualitatively 
different? Can an argument about ‘what ought to be’ be settled on the basis of 


scientific evidence? 
Part II will deal with an area indicated by other questions, which belong in 
a slightly different category, but are, nevertheless, a part of the problem. They 
are, for example: 

Is it possible to argue from a common body of knowledge to a common set 
of values as a consequence thereof? What causal relations hold between factual 
knowledge and attitudes? Does similarity of beliefs between two groups of people 
imply similarity of goals? 


Part I—Tur KNOWLEDGE STATUS OF EVALUATION 


Assuming that values and evaluations have a perfectly good factual existence, 
the question remains as to just what kind of facts they are. The definitions to be 
proposed here are not suggested as the only possible definitions, or the right 
definitions, but merely as a device to make possible consistent use of terms. 


DEFINITION OF VALUE 


The word “value” will be used to mean a certain kind of property of a thing, 
act, belief, state of affairs, or whatever, when that entitv is considered as a means 
to an end. The property value has as legitimate a place in the world of fact as 
does a property like solubility. Just as the property solubility depends upon or 
describes a relationship, so does the property value. The value of something will 
be said to be, not an intrinsic quality of an entity, but a property of that entity 
in so far as it is related to a describable future situation which is in fact desired 
by one or more human beings. A certain value may be assigned to something by 
ascertaining its rank order among alternative means of achieving the desired situ- 
ation. The rank order of one of several alternative means (things, acts, or thoughts, 
as the case may be) of getting from a present situation to a future situation is to 
be called a value only if the “envisaged future situation is a goal of at least one 
human being. Thus the property v alue is descriptive of a triadic relation involvi ing 
means, ends, and persons having the ends in question. 


Let A, B, C, D, and E stand for alternative means of achieving a future situa- 
tion, F, and let P stand for a present situation and X for an individual person. 
Then according to the definition proposed above, the value of a means (for ex- 
ample, C) is its rank order among alternatives relative to X and to X’s aim F. 
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Figure | 


one of various alternative 
hypothetical procedures 
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situation 
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as goal 
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human being or group 
of human beings 
xX 
(The triangle stands for the triadic relation which the property “value” describes. 
Lines radiating from present situation to future situation stand for the evidence 
used to ascertain the rank order, or value, of C.) 


Hypothesizing an ideal situation where it is known that A, B, C, D, and E are all 
possible alternatives for effecting change from the present situation (P) toward 
the future situation (F), and that C, according to estimates of probability ranks 
at the top, then C has perfect value for X-F, regardless of how adequately it 
achieves F. This is the nearest approach to a factual meaning for “perfect good- 
ness” when “good” is ascribed to a means. When ‘ ‘good” is used adjectivally to 
a goal-situation the only factual meaning it can have 1s “is desired by X.” “Perfect 
goodness” of an end would exist if the end were in fact desired by everyone.* 


*Some arguments about values revolve around the question of whether or not X can 
stand for all human beings either as a matter of empirical fact or by definition of human 
nature. The scope of this analysis does not permit treatment of such. 

Other arguments about values concern whether or not F can ever be isolated and treated 
merely as an end and not as a means to further consequences of F. The possibility of stating F 
as an end is assumed here. The writer’s viewpoint is that while any future situation may be 
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When people talk about evaluations, value statements, and value judgments, 

do they mean descriptions which can be illustrated by the foregoing diagram? 
Do they always mean factual descriptions of means relative to other means, to 
goals, and to goal- seekers? Assuredly not. Howev er, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion the terms “evaluation” and “value statement” will be used interchangeably 
to refer only to such factual descriptions of values as a property of means and 
not of ends. With this restricted use of the term we can agree with Lewis that 
“evaluations are a form of empirical knowledge not fundamentally different in 
what determines their truth or falsity, and what determines their validity and 
justification, from other kinds of empirical knowledge.’ *> Evaluations are a 
special class of factual descriptions by virtue of their subject matter. If com- 
parable terms were desired for other classes of subject matter, it might be said, 
for example, that descriptions of the movements of air masses belong to the class 
of statements known as “meteorologations.” 


The phrase “value-judgment” will be defined here, as simply as possible, by 
relating it to “evaluation” and “value-statement.” “Evaluations” and “value- 
statements” have been defined as equivalent terms standing for declarative sen- 
tences which describe the three-way rclational property “value.” The term 
“value-judgment” will be used to refer to any unexpressed evaluation or value- 
statement, that is, to the thought itself, before it gets oral or written expression. 
According to the foregoing definitions the difference between fact and value is 
simply that not all facts are value-facts. An analogous distinction holds for ex- 
pressed or unexpressed value-statements and factual-statements. According to the 
foregoing analysis, all values are facts, all value judgments are factual judgments, 
and all value-statements are factual statements. A statement about values is not 
different in kind from a statement about facts any more than a statement about 
plant tropisms is different in kind from one about human motives. 


Feig] says, "It is one thing to study evaluations, their conditions and con- 
sequences; it is another thing to make evaluations and in this manner to influence 
the course of events (even if this influence affects only one’s own attitudes).”* 
Although studying evaluations and making evaluations are different things, in the 
sense that they are different classes of factual statements, they are not different 
kinds of things. Studying evaluations would mean examining statements like 
“Group X has aim F.” Mz aking evaluations would mean asserting statements like 

“a has such and such a probability of leading to X’s aim, F.” This analysis de- 
pends, of course, on the definition of “evaluation” adopted here which, merely 
by decision regarding use of the term, gives evaluations status as factual state- 
ments, whereas, Feigl has in mind, in the above quotation, statements having an 
expressive and imperative content. 


The fact that Feig] includes the phrase “and in this manner to influence the 
course of events” is disturbing because it suggests that evaluations may be recog- 
nized as evaluations by the influence or effect which they have on people. How- 
ever, a division of statements into classes partially on the grounds of their 
psychological effect would not be in accord with Feigl’s insistence upon a sharp 


considered as a means to a further consequence or as an end in itself, it cannot be considered 
as both simultaneously. In the diagram, F stands for a future situation per se without probable 
entailments, and, as such, it cannot be said to have value. Only relative to a consequence of 
itself which is desired by someone can it be said to have the property value. 
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distinction between the psychological and logical analyses of language. Sentences 
can not be called “imperatives” for psychological reasons, but only if they are 
actually couched in the imperative form. The difficulties which would be en- 
countered in classifving sentences according to their psychologica' effect are 
evident when it is noted that the utterance of the sentence “It is raining” may 
have an imperative effect on picnic preparations which are under way, even 
though the statement itself is clearly declarative. 


PseUuDO-EVALUATIONS 


But what of the many statements which do not come under the heading of 
“evaluation” in the restricted sense suggested here and yet are commonly called 
“evaluations”? These statements fall into three groups: (1) imperative and par- 
tially imperative sentences, (2) incomplete value descriptions whose factual 
meaninglessness is due to omission of one of the three aspects necessary for com- 
plete evaluation, and (3) statements which are ambiguous because of the vague- 
ness of a particular word. 


If it is permissible to distinguish between the psy chological and the logical 
aspects of meaning, and to set up a criterion for factual meaningfulness, in. terms 
of verifiability as true or faise, then it is permissible to say that these three classes 
of statements are factually meaningless.* 

Of the three groups of sentences, the first to be considered will be the im- 
perative or spurious-imperative statement: 


Imperatives and Spurious-ImperativesGrammatically speaking, sentences 
are Classified as declarative, interrogative, and imperative. The latter two classifi- 
cations cover statements which are not determinable as true or false. The state- 
ment, “Close the door,” is an imperative statement and belongs in an entirely 
different classification from factual statements, which are declarative. Of the 
statement, “Close the door,” we do not ask, “Is it true or false?” On the other 
hand, the statement, “I like ice cream,” is a declarative statement about the 
speaker’s gustatory tastes and its truth or falsity can be determined. However, 
the statement, “We ought to set up a world government,” is neither imperative 
nor declarative. It presents a problem because it is a combination of these two 
formal types. It is not a factual statement because it is not of a pure declarative 
form. It may stand for two statements: “World government will prevent war,” 


* Since some philosophers and educators seem to object to the distinction between the 
psychological and logical aspects of meaning, it may be pointed out that the same distinction, 
when made by grammarians, is never questioned. For example, a grammarian will say that 
the statement ‘I didn’t have no fun’ means ‘I had some fun.’ People do not say to the English 
language grammarian, ‘No, you are mistaken.’ We have evidence to the contrary because 
when Joe said ‘I didn’t have no fun’ Ann replied “That's too bad.’ If faced with this argument 
the grammarian would explain that he doesn’t refer to the psychological meaning of the 
statement, but only to its meaning in terms of the rules of the English language. Psychologi- 
cally the statement ‘I didn’t have no fun’ is equivalent to ‘I didn’t have any fun’ because, in 
almost all life situations, that is the meaning which it actually conveys. 

Many objections are also made when the term ‘meaning’ is defined. To criticize a logician 
for setting up a technical definition for the word ‘meaning’ is analogous to saying to the 
physicist, “You are wrong in the way you define (field).’ I know because I see fields every 
time I go out for a ride in the country.’ There is no more reason for saying to the logician, “You 
have no right to set up a definition for the word ‘meaning’ which will make the sentence, 
(Ouch!) meaningless, because I know I mean something when I say (Ouch! ).’ 
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(which is a declarative statement, the truth or falsity of which is determinable on 
empirical grounds) and, “Set up a world government,” (which cannot be said to 
be either true or false). A logician is justified in calling such a spurious statement 
factually meaningless even though, when its formal nature is made clear by 
separation into two statements, it turns out to be partially factually meaningful.* 


Abbreviatory Evaluations—The second classification is that of abbreviatory 
evaluations. Some statements are meant to be evaluations, as the term is defined 
in this discussion, but, as they stand, they are only partially descriptive. They are 
useful abbreviations in conversations among people who are well aware that they 
have certain aims in common. The understood mutual aims are psychological 
matter rather than a logical matter. Logically speaking, the incompleteness of 
the statement has the effect of making the same statement demonstrable as both 
true and false. This renders it logically meaningless. 


For example, if two people, one wanting war and the other wanting peace, 
are considering the statement ‘World government is good’ the same empirical 
evidence may determine both its truth and its falsity. Even if there is, as a matter 
of fact, no person who wants war, we must (in absence of proof to the con- 
trary) admit the hypothetical possibility of its being the case, and hence the 
impossibility of establishing the truth or falsity of the statement without the 
qualification ‘good for X according to X’s aim F.’ 


The following description of a situation which involves evaluation may serve 
to illustrate further the nature of abbreviatory evaluation. 


Mr. Black is interviewing Miss Jones who has applied for a job in his dime 
store. He wants to hire someone who will stay a long time. He knows that 
Miss Jones has an IQ of 143 and he also has evidence that most people with high 
IQ’s do not stay in such a job for any length of time. Everyone will agree 
with the statement ‘Miss Jones’ IQ is 143’ is a factual statement. Mr. Black’s 
evidence about average length of stay of such people on such jobs is also 
factual. If Mr. Black says, ‘I don’t want to hire Miss Jones,’ this is also factual 
meaningful, theoretically, if not technically, capable of verification as true or 
false. None of these statements are evaluations. However, if Mr. Jones says, ‘It is 
not desirable to hire Miss Jones,’ he is uttering an incomplete evaluation, a 
statement which is meaningless because, without reference to himself and to his 
aim of getting an employee who will stay for a long time, it is demonstrable as 


* An imperative statement has a genetic cause but not a logical implicant. When the 
scientist says ‘Procedure C leads to Consequence Y’ or ‘Statistical evidence shows Consequence 
Y to be desired by a given population, he is using declarative sentences. But when he says 
‘Put into effect Procedure C, he is using an imperative, and, as far as the evidence alone 
is concerned, he is just as likely to say ‘Don’t put into effect Procedure C,’ depending on his 
aims. His aims do not enter into the deductive pattern of thought, but they are the cause 
of his choice of an imperative. This does not mean that knowledge of the evidence itself 
cannot affect the attitude of the scientist who has discovered it. No one would care to say 
that new beliefs cannot change old attitudes. However, the complete set of things which 
determine whether the scientist says ‘Put into effect Procedure C’ or ‘Don’t put into effect 
Procedure C’ can be discovered only by investigation of the history of the scientists’s person- 
ality and character. This is also scientific investigation, but the facts uncovered in this genetic 
studv are a different set from the facts which the scientist himself uncovered in his inv estigation 
of Procedure C. Even if it is knowledge of the facts of the investigation alone which causes 
the scientist to utter the imperative, this causal relation holding between belief and act is 
different from the relation of deducibility which holds between statements and other state- 


ments. 
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both true and false. Only a complete description of the situation deserves the 
label ‘evaluation.’ As long as the hiring of Miss Jones is treated as an end we 
can ascribe no value to it. We can merely make statements about whether or 
not that situation is desired and by whom. The act in question, i.e. hiring Miss 
Jones can be considered as having the property value only when it is treated as 
a means. 


Statements Containing Ambiguous Words.—The third classification is state- 
ments which are ambiguous because of a particular word. This classification does 
not admit of subclassification into value-sentences and fact-sentences except by 
the arbitrary listing of certain words as value-words. Many words which have to 
do with the reactions or aims of human beings are notorious in their possibilities 
for ambiguous use. For example, everyone et, at some time or other, asked a 
question like, “What do you think of “Joe?” and got the response, “He’s a nice 
fellow.” The questioner, in such a case, may be able to infer a quite definite 
meaning from this statement by his knowledge of the speaker’s personality and 
word habits but, if not, he will say to himself, “That doesn’t mean a thing to me. 
He might as well not have said anything.” In this case, the single word, “nice,” 
is responsible for the lack of definite meaning. But not all offending words are 
value-words. For example, many words like “warm,” “heavy,” etc., require the 
qualification “relative to whom” or “relative to what situation” and yet are not 
considered value words. 


Part II—Tue RELATIONSHIP OF COGNITIVE KNOWLEDGE TO AFFECTIVE REACTION 


The linguistic aspect of the fact-value controversy, that is, the question of the 
knowledge status of evaluations, has been treated in the foregoing discussion as 
separable from the phase to be considered now. This phase concerns the relation- 
ship of beliefs to attitudes, the relationship of cognitive knowledge to sets of 
values or value systems. Because it was necessary to set up restrictions for the use 
of the word “value” in urder to get a clear analysis of the means-character of 
factually meaningful evaluation, it will now be necessary to substitute another 
phrase for the commonly used phrase “set of values.” In view of what is ordinarily 
meant by “set of values,” the phrase “set of positive-negative valences” seems 
appropriate if it may be used to stand for habitual attitudes of desire or distaste 
as distinct from any beliefs or conditioning processes which may have caused 
their evolution. (The term “valence” is given a slightly different meaning here 
from that which it has when kept within the context of Gestalt psychology.)* 


The word “goal” will be defined in terms of valences, a goal being 
imagined future situation toward which X has a positive valence. However, the 
concept “goal” like the concept “means” is not denotative of a particular class 
of future situations. It is essentially a concept of role, “goal” and “means” being 
the two possible roles in which a future situation may be cast, depending on the 
nature of the inquiry. Thus, when a situation is treated as a goal, it is being con- 
sidered in terms of its valence-potential, whereas when treated as a means it is 
being considered in terms of its value-potential. 
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CoMMON KNOWLEDGE AND AGREEMENT 


The part of the fact-value controversy which concerns sets of positive- 
negative valences is often stated in the form of the question, “Are there cogni- 
tively irremediable value-differences among human beings?” Clear discussion of 
this question cannot take place without maintaining a sharp distinction between 
valence and value, between the having of goals and the evaluation of the relative 
effectiveness of means to those goals. Given any imagined future situation. F, if 
the question is, “Does X or does he not desire F?”, then this is a question of 
valence, i.e., “Does he have a positive or a negative valence toward F?” However, 
if F is considered in terms of a possible further consequence of itself, which we 
will designate as F', then the question becomes one of value, i.e., “What is the 
probability that F will lead to F'?” If the word “value” is restricted to mean 
“estimated rank order of a means relative to other means and to an existing aim 
toward a desired future situation,” then there are no cognitively irremediable 
differences in estimating values. Given the same facts and the same rules of logic 
and language, there would necessarily be complete agreement as regards values. 
Therefore, as far as evaluations are concerned, common knowledge necessitates 
agreement. 


However, as far as valences are concerned, common knowledge does not 
necessitate agreement, since there are factors other than beliefs which affect 
valences. There is an abundance of evidence to show that two people may be in 
possession of the same facts about a situation while, at the same time, one desires 
its perpetuation, the other its abolition. It may also be asserted that complete 
valence agreement between any two people on all matters is impossible, since 
such an assertion requires for its ground only the fact that no two people have 
environments which are identical with respect to all factors which may cause 


valence differences. 


To say that non-coganitive factors can affect valences is not the same as to 
say that valence- differences are by their very nature cognitively irremediable. No 
a priori generalizations, about v alence differences are possible; even about valence 
differences whose origina! evolution is caused entirely by non- cognitive factors. 
For example, the mere fact that Sally is older than Mary may home been the sole 
cause of Sally’s having a more positive valence toward helping other children in 
her grade school class room than does Mar y; nevertheless cognitive factors might 
in the future affect this valence-difference. There is no type of valence-difference 
of which it can be said that the mere presentation of factual information can 
never destroy any case of it. Conversely, neither can it be said that there is any 
type of valence-difference which is cognitively remediable by its very nature. In 
other words, there is no type of valence difference of which it can be said that, 
in every instance, the mere presentation of factual information will absolve it. 


An illustration of one sort of thing which is often called a “‘value-difference” 
and is called here “valence-difference” may serve to facilitate consideration of 


the question: 


Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith, both able teachers, have had the same background 
in educational philosophy and the same training for their jobs. However, they 
have many valence-differences which lead them to evaluate classroom activities 
and behavior in terms of different goals. Mrs. Jones has a strong positive valence 
toward creative self-expression. She feels that this is one of the most important 
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satisfactions in life. She also has a strong positive reaction toward signs of self 
assertion on the part of her pupils. She reacts negatively toward passivity, shy- 
ness, or an overly-respectful attitude. On the other hand, Mrs. Smith feels that 
being well-equipped in the communicative skills is the primary requisite of a 
happy life. She has a strong positive reaction toward children who follow 
instructions well, reacts negatively toward any disorderliness or lack of neatness, 
places more importance on correct grammatical expression and careful enunci- 
ation than on originality of ideas. 


Someone may point out to Mrs. Jones that originality and inventiveness are 
no substitute for knowing the multiplication tables, and that maximum self- 
assertion is incompatible with learning to live together. They may, at the same 
time, remind Mrs. Smith that the process of expressing one’s individuality is as 
important as learning the basic skills, and that the desire to communicate may 
be inhibited by too much attention to things like rules of grammar. This cognitive 
procedure may produce a lessening of their valence-difference. However, it 
might be possible, by pointing out Mrs. Jones’ and Mrs. Smith’s membership in 
different subcultural groups and their different personality-test classification, and 
by, in general, amassing a great deal of evidence, to thereby establish a low 
probability of measurably affecting their valence-differences. Conversely, a high 
probability for doing so might be argued if, for example, evidence could be 
produced to show that simply making Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones aware of certain 
childhood experiences would have a profound affect on their personalities. 


An analogous situation exists in any instance of valence-differences, whether 
the differences be a great deal more or a great deal less ethically significant than 
that of the above example. and whether the difference exists between nations, or 
between individuals. Classification of valence-differences might be made accord- 
ing to classes of causes; for example, cultural, sub-cultural, physiological, matura- 
tional, and the like. Such a classification would be useful in terms of the problem, 
“Under what circumstances are changes possible and how may they best be 
effected?” Another classification might be made according to the possible effects 
of valence differences. Such a classification would be useful in terms of the prob- 
lem, “What kinds of valence-differences would we like to eliminate, what kinds 
would we be willing to keep, and what kinds would we wish to encourage, be- 
tween groups or between individuals?” 


CoGNITIVE REMEDY OF VALENCE-DIFFERENCES 


Although it cannot be said of any specific valence-difference that it is by its 
very nature cognitively irremediable, it is safe to assert that the elimination of all 
valence differences is empirically impossible. It cannot be said of John, who is an 
introvert, and Jim, who is an extrovert, that their valence-difference is cognitively 
irremediable. Possibly a psychiatrist, by giving them knowledge about themselves, 
could turn them both into ambiverts. Nevertheless, the generalization can be 
made that there will always be individual differences in the introversion-extro- 
version dimension. 

Regarding the cognitive remedy of valence differences, it may be said that 
each individual case deserves a special decision. To demonstrate high or low 


probability of cognitive remedy for a certain case requires evidence, and, there- 
fore, this is an empirical, not a philosophical, task. Educational philosophers may 
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not say with any justification that a community of factual knowledge will auto- 
matically create a community of valences or goals. They may say merely, that, 
to the extent that people can be lead to have similar beliefs, one factor affecting 
valence differences can be thereby removed. 


There is still another question which often becomes entangled with the 
question of cognitive remedy. It is, “Can we justify our belief that something i is 
good or right?” In the terminology suggested here it would be stated, “Can we. 
justify a valence?” Thus the question concerns ends rather than means. It concerns 
the use of the word “good” as adjectival to ends when “good” is used to mean 
something more than “desired by us.” When the word is used this way there 
must be a reference to the assumption of certain standards. The process of justifi- 
cation then consists of describing a statement relationship such that the “good” 

r “bad” act is shown to be a special case of the general case described in the 
accepted set of standards.* 


In order to avoid confusion in the use of the word “justification” it is neces- 
sary to distinguish justification of an evaluation (which involves marshalling the 
evidence that C would be effective in leading to F) from justification of a valence 
(which means demonstrating that the act toward which one has a positive valence 
is a special case of a general group of acts described as desirable in one’s accepted 
set of standards). 

An important distinction of this type is provided by Feigl in the following 


manner: 
When we speak of ‘justification’ we may have reference to the legitimizing of 
a knowledge-claim; or else, we may have in mind the justification of an action. 
The first case may be called ‘justificatio cognitionis’ (validation) the second 
justificatio actionis (vindication). 

An attempt has been made to show that certain confusions on the question 
of cognitive remedy and cognitive justification may be avoided by a distinction 
between valence and value. However, there are two additional sources of con- 
fusion which cause the question of the effect of change of belief on change of 
valence to be entangled with the question of the knowledge status of evaluations. 


The first source of confusion is the fact that the changed belief itself may be 
stated in such a way as to involve a hidden imperative or an ambiguous w vord. 
(See Part 1) Provision must be made to rule out such statements, as they are not 
classifiable under the heading, “change of factual belief,” For example, Mr. 
Smith’s new belief, “We ought to organize a third party,” must be ruled out 
because it is a spurious imperative. The matter of what constitutes a factually 
meaningful change of belief must be settled before any question can be asked 
about the effect of change of belief on valances. 

The second source of confusion presents greater difficulties. The notion of 


a change of desire being caused by a change of belief involves a temporal causal 
relation of three distinct things as illustrated in the following diagram: 


*When considering valences the word “justification” should not be used if “explanation of 
causes” is meant. For example, to describe the unfortunate childhood experiences of a mur- 


derer is to explain rather than justify his act. 
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Figure II 
method of 
changing change of change of 
= causes — causes valence 








Whether or not the change of valence is to be considered cognitively caused 
depends not only on the statement form of the expressed change of belief, but also 
on the existence of the temporal order ABC. If the method of changing 
belief is anything other than the mere presentation of factual information, it is 
difficult to determine whether change of belief comes first and then change of 
desire or vice versa. It may prove to be a very difficult task to provide evidence 
that, in any particular case, the diagrammed situation has occurred.* 


Whatever can be said about the relation of beliefs to attitudes, of cognition 
to valences, it is essentially a problem belonging to the field of psychology and 
cannot be settled bv philosophical analysis. Why has there been antagonism 
toward those who decry cognitive remedy and cognitive justification? It is 
probably because in the process of stressing the non- -cognitive factors which are 
responsible for purposes and moral codes these thinkers sometimes seem to deny 
altogether the fact that it is not only emotional experiences but also know ledge 
W hich can have a genetic relationship to moral attitudes. 


SUMMARY 


In considering different aspects of the fact-value controversy it has been 
suggested that the followi ing distinctions be maintained: 


1. Between teaching values and teaching about values. 


2. Between “good” as ascribed to means and “good” as ascribed to ends. 


w 


Between declarative and imperative statements. 


4+. Between psychological and logical meaning. 


wn 


Between genetic cause and logical implicant. 


6. Between value and valence. 
7. Between the type of inquiry in which a proposed change plays the role 
of goal and the type of i inquiry in which the same future situation plays the role 


of means. 
(Continued on page 26) 


*For example, if, after listening to a political speech, Farmer Brown has a positive 
valence toward Candidate Green, the inferred causal sequence may be interpreted in two ways: 

Cognitive change: Information on Candidate Green’s plans for a tax on oleomargarine ied 
— Brown to change his belief from ‘Candidate Green will not serve the farmers’ interests’ 

» ‘Candidate Green will serve the farmers’ interests.’ This change of belief in turn causes a 
alae valence toward Candidate Green. (See Figure II) 

Non-cognitive change: The emotive appeal in the speech directly affected the Farmer 
Brown’s valence toward Candidate Green by causing him to associate ‘strong character,’ 
‘far-sightedness,’ et cetera, with name ‘Green’ whereupon the changed valence caused a 
rationalization in the form of the changed belicf ‘Candidate Green will serve the farmers’ 
interests,” 











ACADEMIC UTOPIA? 


An Fvaluation Of Educational Wastelands' 
BY WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


PROBABLY AT NO TIME IN OUR HISTORY has there been more widespread interest in 
public education than there is today. And this is a good sign so long as opinion is 
informed and honestly expressed and facts are not misrepresented. A book of 
which the thinking public might properly expect much, the one here under 
review, was written by a pr ofessor of history at the University of Illinois with 
experience in seven major universities during ‘his twenty-three years of teaching. 
He brings to his task an engaging literary style that has already won him two 
major prizes, the most recent being for a volume entitled Backwoods Utopias. 
His might have been the voice of the humanities, listened to with respect as he 
speaks out on what public education should and might be, the Utopia that scholars 
and scientists of the academic world envision for America. 


Some scholars and scientists were so enthusiastic about his preliminary 
drawings of that Utopia, in the form of resolutions presented to the American 
Historical Association in December 1952, and reprinted in the Appendix of this 
book, that they at once signed their names on the dotted line. Now that we have 
the more detailed design, a more thoughtful evaluation is possible. 


“THe RETREAT FROM LEARNING” 


“The Retreat from Learning in Our Public Schools” appears as a kind of 
subtitle opposite the title page (together with the silhouette of an old-fashioned 
school seat) and may be considered the theme of the book, which is largely made 
up of papers recently published in several different journals. It is to be regretted 
that the author in his haste to publish did not see fit to revise the manuscript 
more carefully, since many of the errors and misconceptions in the original 





WILLIAM CLARK TROW is a Professor of Educational Psychology at the University of 
Michigan. During the early postwar years, many public school systems were subjected to a 
campaign of unjustified criticism and attack. Educators met this campaign by exposing the 
unfair methods of organizations which fostered the attacks, and by demonstrating that the 
charges against public education were largely unfounded. Just as some success was being 
achieved by this defense, criticism from academic and collegiate sources was intensified until 
it assumed the proportions of a second campaign of attack directed both against the kind of 
educational programs offered by public schools and against current programs for the profes- 
sional training of teachers. The present article makes a critical appraisal of a recent book by 
one of the academic critics who has been especially assiduous in seeking publicity for his 
criticisms. 


*Bestor, Arthur E. Educational Wastelands. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1953. 
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articles reappear in the present volume. But this should perhaps be overlooked, 
since public education is outside the field of his special competence, and as the 
jacket blurb puts it, “He writes with a sense of urgency.” 


Before presenting his plan for stemming the retreat from learning, the author 
takes several chapters to describe it. He contends that the schools have lost or are 
rapidly losing sight of their high calling, which is to train the minds of pupils 
n “the intellectual disciplines” and so teach the “power to think.” The reason 
for their alleged failure to do this is not far to seek, though the scapegoat, a 
veritable bete noire, is not John Dewey and pragmatism (Dewey is quoted ap- 
provingly), it is not Teachers College, Columbia, and it is not any perverse 
neglect of moral and spiritual values. Nor is it Communism, for though ‘the author 
takes occasion to opine that proved Communists should not be allowed to teach, 
he traces no educational ills to their influence. Since he is a historian and trained 
to evaluate social factors, it is to be presumed that he has weighed these influences 
that are so frequently cited, as well as the manifold economic and societal pressures 
that play upon social institutions, and found them wanting. 


The process actually employed in finding what he considers the true cause 
is quite involved and begins this wav: “Americans have an unbounded faith ‘in the 
schools, but they seem to distrust the results of schooling.” This is the dubious 
proposition with which the book opens, and it is repeated in a different form 
a few lines farther on: “We regard schooling as a mere experience, delightful to 
the recipient but hardly valuable to society.” And four lines farther: “Now 
public opinion is not so perverse as to adopt such a view without cause.” Thus 
having established the truth of the proposition by asserting it, the author discovers 
the cause by the same process: “Responsibility for this disbelief rests squarely 
upon the men and women who are professionally engaged in education.” 


The béte noire becomes a herd in Chapter IX. After the author has given 
an account of an Illinois educational program with which he differs vigorously, 
he says, “There i is no mystery about the source of the proposals that I have been 
examining” (which is true, since the names are printed in the reports). They 
“are drawn almost exclusively” from three groups: (1) professors of education in 
universities, colleges, and normal schools, (2) superintendents, principals, and 
other local public school administrators, and (3) officials, “experts,” and other 
bureaucrats in state departments of public instruction and the federal Office of 
Education. “These three groups, collectively known as professional educationists, 
have drawn together in recent years into what now amounts to an interlocking 
public school directorate.” There it is. Three very large groups of professional 
people throughout the country are entirely responsible not only for the views of 
the producers of the Illinois pamphlets, but they are therefore also responsible for 
the “retreat from learning,” the condition the ‘author asserts exists in the schools 
throughout America. 


Facts, MEANINGS AND VALUES 


In order to be convinced of the cogency of this argument it is necessary to 
read it in more detail and not be disturbed or misled by certain rhetorical manner- 
isms of the author which can be better understood in the light of his defense of 
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“the liberal disciplines” [sic]. “With them he can even transcend facts and deal 
as a rational man with great questions of meaning and value” (p. 18). The book 
is an excellent example of this procedure, of which the author is a recognized 
master, for the Guggenhcim Foundation has provided him with a grant to work on 
the history of ideas in America. Some of the facts are transcended, and others 
are merely overlooked. What he can do with meanings, particularly by slipping 
unobtrusively from one to another while holding on to the same word must be 
seen to be believed, and personal value judgments are made on every page with 
vigor and assurance. 


So far as the latter are concerned, the reader runs constantly into such loaded 
value words as trivia, preposterous, inanity, nonsense, monstrosity, charlatan. 
sterile, vicious, wasted, unthinkable, hodgepodge, ineffectual, and unfounded, 
which make the writer's position clear, though with an impassioned self- 
involvement that in general is less characteristic of scholarly writing than of 
campaign oratory. The author is equally clear about the good things of life, which 
are presented in the form of highly acceptable clichés. Training is “sound,” 
examinations are “rigorous,” disciplines are “fundamental,” knowledge is “ac- 


, 


curate,” and so on. 


As to meanings, they sometimes hide in broad easy generalizations, like the 
one previously quoted with which the book opens, or “Everything connected 
with the past has been scrapped,” or “Liberal education is training in thinking.” 
Or a more delicate procedure may be employed. We read that “Professional 
educationists seem to prefer aptitude tests to examinations which show how 
much a student knows and what he is capable of doing with his knowledge. But 
a college needs students who are not merely apt but well trained.” It should be 
remarked that this seeming preference simply does not exist, since achievement 
tests are about as widely used as aptitude tests. But the author’s propensity for 
belittling what he does not like, leads him, by the use of the word “merely,” to 
shift from the basic meaning of “apt,” which is fitness or attainment and hence 
inherent predisposition, as it is understood in the term “aptitude test,” to imply 
a superficial adeptness or adroitness. This example would hardly be worth noting 
were this rhetorical mannerism not so frequently encountered. And then one can 
ponder such a statement as the following: An expenditure of several times as much 
money on the schools should produce pupils whose ane ia . . Is several 
times as great” as that of children a century ago (p. 5). This is an interesting idea 
mathematically and biologically. It might be expected he by now second- graders 


should be able to do, say, tenth- grade work. 


Meanings are also dealt with in strange ways in the analogies used presumably 
either to enlighten or to convince the reader. There is the comparison of the 
professional preparation of doctors and teachers made in order to discredit the 
latter, whereas the real comparison is between the content of the one and the 
techniques of the other. Or the analogy of a machine and a social pattern—a nation 
can borrow the design of a war plane, but the transposition of an educational 
theory or technique to a different culture is a different matter. In connection with 
the “vocational training” of life-adjustment courses we learn that “The West as 
not settled by men and women who had taken courses in ‘How to be a pioneer,’ ” 
an interesting thought w hich leads one to wonder how many lives might have 
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been saved if something equivalent to the survival training now provided by the 
armed forces had then been available. The author will probably be remembered 
for his ringing declaration of faith in the fundamental genius of America: “I for 
one do not believe that the American people have lost all common sense and native 
wit so that now they have to be taught in school to blow their noses and button 
their pants” (p. 64). 


Then there are somewhat distorted non sequiturs: “Since I am critical of 
current practices in American education, I shall be automatically branded as an 
enemy of the public schools” (p. 8). A more correct statement might read: Since 
I denounce practically all aspects of public education as utterly worthless, 
enemies of the public schools are likely to use some of my statements to their 
advantage. The assurance the author gives of his devotion to public education 
recalls the story recently reported in the press of the crazed mother who strangled 
her two children, and w ho told the police chief, “I loved my children, but today 
I saw Satan in their eyes.” 


And then there is the conclusion that professional educational training is of 
little or no value since Pestalozzi himself could not be certificated to teach. It is 
probable that Hippocrates would not now be allowed to practice medicine, either 
The point is an interesting one but not particularly relevant. 


Meanings are also sometimes affixed to quotations, as in the three from 
Horace Mann (pp. 30-33). So interlarded are they with encomiums of “intellectual 
training” that one is likely to conclude that Horace Mann agreed wholeheartedly 
with Arthur Bestor. But nowhere in the quotations does Mann use the term 
“intellectual training,” and even the expressions singled out and re-quoted by the 
author, such as “intelligence,” and “development of mind,” are used in the 
language framework of a hundred years ago and in context give little or no 
support to the author’s contentions. 


More surprising still is the comment on the fact that only a relatively limited 
proportion of the population is intellectually capable of doing college w vork as it 
is ordinarily understood, which takes the form of a sentimental but nevertheless 
genuine plea quoted from an early nineteenth-century writer (p. 70) that “the 
poor” also be allowed to receive the benefits of public education! 


Tue Lire ApJUSTMENT ProGRAM 


The author pulls out all the stops in a scathing denunciation of the Illinois 
Curriculum Program, and gives a public airing to intramural differences which 
cannot be analyzed here. As he claims, however, the dispute is of more than 
local concern, particularly his form of reporting it. He states that the separate 
proposals in actual fact are more appalling when read in context than when 
examined in isolation. But owing to the author’s peculiar gift of selection and 
omission they would be far more likely to appeal to one who actually did read 
them in context, than they would to appall him. One rather notable example is 
found in the conclusion that it is “implicit in the entire” Illinois Curriculum 
Program that “The secondary school curriculum must be pried loose from the 
established disciplines of science and scholarship.” As a matter of fact, whole pages 
of the program are devoted to spelling out in detail the abilities to be developed 
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in children in their study of the regular school subjects, which Bestor refers to as 
disciplines. This may not be willful misrepresentation. 


Perhaps the author’s skill in presenting succinctly the gist of an extended 
report is nowhere better illustrated than in the following statement at the close 
of Chapter VI: “Ask the students, the report recommends, to ‘make studies of how 
the last war affected the dating pattern of our culture.’ Here we have life adjust- 
ment education in a nutshell.” This is the coup de grace, or better, the graceful 
lunge which finishes off the unworthy defendant as the sonnet comes to an end. 


In a note the author reports that the defenders of the program have objected 
that the quotation was unrepresentative, but in order to defend himself from this 
charge, he explains that “the quotation actually forms part of an argument of the 
type denominated reductio ad absurdum, w hich he defines as “the refutation of a 
proposition by demonstrating the absurd conclusion to which it w ould inevitably 
lead when logically dev eloped.” By his own definition, his argument, if it can be 

called that, can hardly be so classified, for instead of logically deriving a con- 
clusion from a proposition, the author has merely selected one item (w hether or 
not typical) from a large number presented and used it for purposes of ridicule. 
A more precise definition of reductio ad absurdum, one that does not employ in 
the definition the word to be defined, is “the disproof of a proposition by arguing 
from it to an impossible or self-evidently false conclusion.” This the author has not 
done, but instead has merely affirmed the absurdity of one of many possible items 
which are suggested as an exceedingly small part of an educational program. 


Whether or not it is absurd for high school pupils to make studies of how the 
last war affected the dating pattern in our culture is a matter about which there 
could well be a legitimate difference of opinion. It is doubtful if the cultural 
anthropologists would consider such an exploration absurd, interested as they are 
in such matters as kinship relationships, marriage and child-rearing customs and 
the like, in various cultures. But the author does not anywhere include cultural 
anthropology among his disciplines. Nor does he include social psychology. It 
would be doubtful if social psychologists would consider this problem absurd, for 
they recognize that the boy-girl relationships are frequently the source of serious 
adjustment difficulties of young people and that such an objective approach w ould 
be likely to lead to a resolution of the difficulties individual pupils might have, 
perhaps in more severe cases with the aid of the guidance counselor. Thus the 
item instead of being absurd turns out to be one of no little significance not only as 
a part of a “discipline” but as one which makes its own limited contribution to 
the development actually of better mental health and public morality. All of 
which makes the author’s claim for his argumentum ad absurdum something less 


than valid. 


In view of such rhetorical mannerisms employed by the author in transcend- 
ing facts and dealing with questions of meaning and value, it is perhaps not 
necessary to doubt his i integrity but only his powers of self-perception. In a book 
of two hundred odd pages which not only points out what is wrong with 
American education from the kindergarten to the graduate school, and which 
presents a solution for all the present educational ills, at times going into such 
details as the numbering of courses in college catalogs, he writes: “Until public 
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school educationists . . . acquire sufficient intellectual humility to accept the 
guidance . . . of the modern learned world—no amount of financial support can 
possibly raise our schools above mediocrity” (p. 8). “And I stand ready to oppose 
to the uttermost any group that seeks to limit or pervert the curricula of the 
schools and colleges SO as to impose upon them its own narrow and dogmiatic 
preconceptions” (p. 10). It is probably not necessary to state that the italics are 
the reviewer’s and that the second statement expresses his sentiments also. 


THE PLAN For UTOPIA 


But all this may be carping criticism and hair-splitting. After all, many valid 
conclusions have been derived from false presuppositions and dubious logic. 
Professor Bestor’s “bétes noires” would agree with him that the traditional school 
subjects, whether they are called disciplines or not, should form the piéce de 
resistance of any modern educational program. What if there are exaggerations 
in the report of the “retreat”?’It is far more important to consider the nature of 
the educational reforms the suthor recommends. 


In brief, the plan recommended is that we “retrace our steps” to the Utopian 
days of yore when Professor Bestor was a boy. Specifically, it is to teach the 
traditional school subjects (or disciplines), as such, directly and separately, and 
very little else, from the first grade through the graduate school with a view to 
training pupils to think. This means to eliminate all life adjustment programs, 
family life education, core curricula, and all combined or survey courses like 
social studies (though a scholarly integrated program involving the unified 
study of American civilization would be permitted in college). 


To achieve this goal all responsibility for the determination of curricula, and 
all professional training (reduced to a minimum) should be under the direction of 
the colleges of liberal arts. They would act both as departments advised by a 
national “Permanent Scientific and Scholarly Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion” and as individual professors of the fundamental intellectual disciplines or- 
ganized as a “Faculty of Teacher Training.” Separate departments or schools or 
colleges of education would gradually wither away, either by the retirement of 
the “so-called professors of education” or by their ‘absorption into corresponding 
liberal arts departments such as philosophy, history, and psychology. Rarely has 
such a drastic plan been recommended with such candor. It is a wonderful day- 
dream, but is it the academic Utopia? In its essential aspects it closely resembles 
the complicated diagram of the floor plan of a school room I once saw. It was 
drawn by a bright third- -grade boy who with his pal was annoyed by one of the 
larger and more aggressive girls in his grade. The drawing showed the position 
of the school seats and the door into the hall, and lines with arrows indicated the 
direction of their projected synchronized movements. It was labelled, “Plan for 
Kicking Mary Jane.” 

The innocent bystanders, namely the students, would be kicked around a 
bit too, for standards are to be re-established through examinations—not only 
course examinations but also “comprehensive, essay-type examinations.” No men- 
tion is made of the reasons for the gradual modification of the old examination 
system—cramming, the traumatic experience, forced cheating, over-emphasis on 
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verbalization, and subjective marking—presumably because of the claim that ex- 
aminations constitute the “only possible evidence that improved methods are 
effective,” although it might be supposed that the degree of competence on the 
job might provide some additional evidence. Prospective teachers, Jike other 
students, will take one set of examinations to enter college, another to get into the 
junior year, still another to graduate, besides special comprehensives for certifica- 
tion. “Marginal students” would go on taking preparatory courses in college with- 
out credit. If they finally failed, they would have the warm happy feeling that 
they had been introduced to the disciplines, and that by their being excluded, 
standards had been maintained. 


While Professor Bestor’s chief concern is with the college, where his experi- 
ence lies, and hence also with college preparatory work, he does not entirely 
neglect the elementary school. He emphasizes the three R’s and recognizes that 
elementary school teaching presents special problems. To meet these problems 
the elementary-school teacher should have a certificate in Educational Psychology, 
granted not for “a mere potpourri of pedagogical courses, but only for a carefully 
designed program comprising extensive work in regular academic departments of 
psychology” (p. 135). The pattern runs true to form, but no psychology is 
suggested for secondary school teachers, probably because everybody under- 
stands adolescents. 


Happily the author has not forgotten those of lower mental ability, who are 
dealt with in a similarly cavalier fashion. Oblivious of the recent psychological 
studies in child development, he announces it as his belief that “most of them can 
be brought at a slower pace along the same route” of the disciplines. They take 
only a teaspoonful instead of a tablespoonful from the same bottle! 


ForMAL DIscIPLINE oR EDUCATION? 


No claim is made that Professor Bestor’s whole plan is here presented in a 
nutshell, but a sufficient number of basic recommendations have been mentioned 
to reveal its essential nature. Its fundamental weakness is that what is recom- 
mended is largely what used to be. It is what has been tried and found wanting. 
It is the nineteenth century concept of the educational ladder which was set up 
in democratic America to replace the two- and three-way aristocratic systems of 
continental Europe. The author describes it quite accurately: “A single educa- 
tional ladder is one which all children climb together, pursuing the same basic 
studies until they reach the point near the very end of each one’s educational 
career, when each must commence highly specialized, and hence divergent 
technical training” (p. 72). The fact is that this rigid mold just didn’t work for 
large numbers of children. They complained that it was “cut-and-dried,” it had 
no meaning for them, and they rebelled in great numbers in the only ways that 
they could, by truancy, and by leaving school as soon as the law allowed. The 
changes that have been introduced have aimed to adapt more satisfactorily to the 
abilities, interests, aptitudes, and needs of children and youth, but still within 
the framework of the single democratic school system. Needless to say some have 
been more successful than others. But instead of trying to solve the problem with 
a dogma, it has been approached with an open inquiring mind. Instead of insisting 
that pupils al] need the same training whether or no, the effort has been made to 
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discover the kinds of educational experiences that enable children and young 
people, differing as they do in so many important respects, to attain the fullest 
individual development and to participate most helpfully and effectively in the 
social world of which they are and will continue to be a part. 


Whether those who work on these problems draw their salaries from a 
separate budget or not is less important than that they be allowed to work on 
this problem. However, the centrifugal forces which have driven professional 
schools from the parental roof may have been induced by a certain lack of interest 
in the needs of those who actually do the work in professional fields. As things 
now stand, the division of labor enables different branches of the university to 
give their primary attention to the needs of different professional groups, whether 
they be doctors, lawyers, engineers, pharmacists, musicians, dentists, public health 
workers, or teachers. The resources of the university are available for all, and 
various arrangements make possible varied forms of cooperation among the dif- 
ferent units with related interests. Among the plans with which the writer is 
familiar are dual faculty appointments, joint committees, combined programs, 
and cognate courses; and there are doubtless many others. 


But such forms of cooperation are anathema to Professor Bestor. Instead he 
insists that the intellectual disciplines are the be-all and end-all, from the cradle 
to the grave. But his definition of “disciplines” is somewhat vague. At one point 
we read that the disciplines are “nothing more than the ability to think.” And 
again, the “fundamental ‘disciplines’” are “history, chemistry, mathematics, 
philosophy, and the like.” Social studies is not a discipline, though “inter- 
departmental courses in the teaching of the social studies [elsewhere condemned 
as a “hodgepodge”|] might be set up by the departments of history, political 
science, economics, and sociology,” all of which supposedly are disciplines 
(p. 143). But they are not what “have become in the jargon of secondary-school 
educationists, ‘subject-matter fields.’ ” ““The one is a way of thinking, the other a 
mere aggregation of facts.” Furthermore, “the liberal disciplines [not fundamental 
herejare . . . not facts at all. They are the powerful tools and engines by which 
man discovered and handles facts.” And so just as a definition is in the making, it 
runs off and hides in a metaphor. After explaining how “the separate disciplines 
were born,” it turns out that they are really “tools of investigation.” “The 
methods [presumably of handling the tools] can be systematized and taught, 
hence the intellectual power that mankind has been accumulating through its en- 
tire history can be passed on to successive generations.” 


These quoted passages reveal what it should not be necessary to explain, 
namely that Professor Bestor’s explication and defense of the disciplines is largely 
based on the now discredited faculty psychology. The older false analogy of the 
doctrine of formal discipline derived from it was that the mind is like a muscle 
that can be strengthened by formal exercise and used to perform many different 
acts. It is unnecessary to describe here any of the long series of experiments, be- 
ginning with William James’ attempt to train his memory, that have revealed the 
fallacy of formal discipline. It should be emphasized, however, that this does not 
mean that the academic disciplines are neither valuable nor enjoyable, only that 
they do not “train the mind” in general. 
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But any kind of learning (sometimes advantageously and sometimes not) 
is likely to transfer to other situations. Professor Bestor’s confusion on this point 
is evident, when he writes: “If an historian asserts that a knowledge of history 
can contribute to intelligent citizenship, the educationist is apt to condemn him 
for believing in ‘transfer of training’” (p. 112). One does not “believe in” or 
disbelieve in transfer. He accepts it as a hypothesis, and tries to find out what 
transfers, how much, and under what circumstances. He knows that there is 
many a slip between the formal training and its transfer to a new situation, as 
does the student who has learned the formal grammatical paradigms of a foreign 
language and then tries to converse in that language. The words have to be 
pulled out of their grammatical patterns and put into the patterns of everyday 
speech. Professor Bestor uses the revealing phrase, “the real world of science and 
learning.” Others sharply contrast the real world with the world of science and 
learning. Whichever one is real, the parts are differently arranged in the two. 
And it might be that it is desirable to study the arrangement as found in both. 


There is some reason for accepting the proposition that the term “disciplines” 
as applied to the great organized systems represented by the departmental divisions 
of a college faculty, tends to produce more confusions than the word is worth. 
However, it is a good word, though if it is retained it sometimes calls for careful 
definition. There is considerable advantage in thinking of it as referring to a 
group of related concepts which, at any one time or period, may serve to com- 
prehend various classes of data, together with certain techniques (briefly, mental 
and manual) for dealing with them. This and the formal discipline concept are 
not differentiated by Professor Bestor. But the advantage of the distinction is 
obvious, for it makes it possible to consider the training question separately. No 
one would question that a command of certain concepts and techniques of 
physics or psychology, for example, is a prerequisite if one is to deal adequately 
with problems in those areas requiring those concepts and techniques, and a high 
degree of mastery is expected of a specialist. Mastery of a field is of course an 
ideal goal, but for those who can never achieve such mastery, the practical 
educational problem is to determine what parts they should work on (if any). 


LEARNING TO THINK 


It is an understatement to say that Professor Bestor’s concept of thinking 
is exceedingly naive, but this is not to belittle the importance of developing the 
ability to think as an educational objective. For the better pupils, the ones for 
whom the schools were originally established, the process described is probably 
fairly effective. But for the slower- -growing and less intelligent (whether rich 
or poor) it may not be so effective as other ways in attaining our educational 
objectives, or more specifically, in developing ‘the ability to meet problems 
intelligently (i.e., training to think). The concepts to be acquired are too complex 
and the techniques to difficult. Yet these people will have plenty of problems to 
solve, both as parents and citizens. 


Whether pupils are bright or dull, there are essentially two ways of develop- 
ing the capacity to solve problems. One, the problem method, is to start with a 
problem that is meaningful to the learner who, with the aid of the teacher, seeks 
out the relevant data and thus gradually acquires the meaning of certain needed 
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concepts and competence in certain techniques in relation to the actual situation. 
At the same time the pupils tend to acquire the valuable habit of solving some 
of their own problems, because they have learned how it is done. This procedure 
can sometimes be followed less effectively within the systematic framework of a 
“discipline” (which is often no more than the traditional curricular organization) 
than it can even in a core curriculum or a life-adjustment program. 


The other way, that advocated by Professor Bestor, follows the plausible 
formula that you must know your science before you can apply it. This is some- 
what like saying that you must know a language before you can speak it! The 
question is, How much must one know in order to make what application? 
Professor Bestor does not realize that in learning it is possible and often desirable 
for the two processes to go on together, as he reveals quite clearly in the outline 
of his four steps to effective thinking (pp. 54-55). 


Drastically abbreviated, these are as follows: (1) A thorough command of 
the intellectual tools. (2) A store of reliable information. (3) Practice in the 
systematic ways of thinking within the various fields (“A man must know the 
inner structure and logic of a system of thought.”) (4) Applying the aggregate 
of intellectual power to the solution of a problem. (This fourth presupposes the 
preceding three.) 


In spite of the logical simplicity of this plan, it has certain drawbacks. One 
lies in the nature of the learning process and the nature of thought structuring, 
another in the question of practicality. If Professor Bestor’s ideal plan were 
literally followed, no one would be ready to solve a problem until he is at least 
through college. It is fortunate that various forms of compromise are possible 
since problems have a way of confronting people who haven’t even finished 
high school, a point which the educators seem to have recognized. As one ex- 
ample, I quote from a little manual prepared by Roy C. Bryan and others 
(Edwards Brothers, 1947). It is entitled, Seven Rules for Clear Thinking. If the 
problem method is employed, there are various techniques by the use of which the 
process of thinking can be improved, one of which is to emphasize some of the 
ways of avoiding error. 


The rules listed are the following: (1) Prevent your feelings from dictating 
your thinking. (2) Suspend judgment until you are justified in reaching a con- 
clusion. (3) Strive to identify assumptions. (4) Insist on adequate cross-section 
samples. (5) Beware of analogies. (6) Call for evidence of cause and effect re- 
lationships. (7) Organize your thoughts. In learning to grapple with practical 
problems, such rules as these might be quite helpful to high school students, and 
to others as well. 


In general, it may be said that Professor Bestor has drawn a badly distorted 
picture of American education of today and recommended at best dubious correc- 
tives. Everyone knows the schools are not nearly so bad as he makes out, though 
there is a great deal of room for improvements, and they are being made. But 
these are based, not on ex cathedra pronouncements of what should be done, but 
on careful studies and with the participation of all concerned. No procedure is 
going to please everybody. For besides “the learned world,” children, parents, 
and communities are also to be considered. 
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The author calls attention to certain weak spots, of which educators are well 
aware: some superior pupils are not receiving the attention they should, many 
teachers are not so competent as would be desirable, and the number of education 
courses in some teachers colleges could advantageously be reduced. But to recog- 
nize such conditions as these is not to accept Professor Bestor’s drastic solution 
as the one and only correct one. It should certainly be considered. But there is the 
possibility that it ‘illustrates the old adage about pouring out the baby with the 
bath water. 

It is of interest that the author refers to “American heresies” in education. 
There is no heresy without dogma, and his academic Utopia, delightful as it may 
appear to some at first glance, is a dogmatic Utopia, which, for Americans, is no 
Utopia at all. We are exploratory and creative. We don’t march backward. In- 
stead, we try out new ways to meet new conditions. We believe in diversity and 
doubt the wisdom of trying to force everyone into the same mold. Fortunately, 
most of us seek the same general objectives, and together we can work out better 


ways of attaining them. oO 





VALUES AND EVALUATION IN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
(Continued from page 15) 
8. Between the question of the knowledge status of evaluations and the 


question of the relationship of beliefs to attitudes. 


9. Between justification of an evaluation and justification of a valence. 


10. Between justification and explanation. 
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I. INrropuctory COMMENT 


WHEN A SCHOLAR PUBLISHES A VOLUME which bears the imprint of a university 
press, the supposition is that the work is of a scholarly and not of a polemical 
character. Among other things, the supposition is that the documentation will be 
competent in respect to coverage or balance—that there will be no “stacking of 
the cards” by presenting only those among the pertinent items of evidence which 
support the author’s position or thesis, and that there will be no suppression or 
distortion of pertinent evidence for this or any other purpose. The supposition 
is also that the intent of all source materials which are drawn upon will be faith- 
fully preserved. 


As Professor Burnett! and Professor Trow? have demonstrated, the volume 
entitled Educational Wastelands which Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., of the 
University of Illinois wrote and which the press of that institution published 
falls seriously short of measuring up to the criteria made explicit by these 
suppositions. Professors Burnett and Trow sample the derelictions which are 
scattered throughout Professor Bestor’s colorful pages. Our purpose here is to 
apply the microscope, as it were, to but a very limited number of Professor 
Bestor’s 226 pages—to fewer than 20, to be somewhat exact. These pages comprise 
most of the sixth chapter in his book. 


But before these pages are analyzed, a word should be said about the general 
nature of Professor Bestor’s volume. The central thesis of the book is that control 
over the training of all teachers and administrators for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools should be vested exclusively in the liberal arts college of the 
university. The book argues that this is necessary because there has been, its 
author claims, a very precipitate “retreat from learning in our public schools.” 
This “retreat,” the author charges, is caused by the “anti-intellectualism” of the 
“educationists.” 


In the sixth chapter of his book, Professor Bestor gives what he claims are 
two horrible examples of anti-intellectualism. One is the National Commission on 
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Life Adjustment Education for Youth. The other is the Illinois Curriculum 
Program. 

In this chapter Professor Bestor makes several very serious charges against 
both of these well-known organizations. As we shall later note, he freely admits 
that he has never visited any of the Illinois schools in which curriculum- 
improvement projects sponsored by the Illinois Curriculum Program are under 
way. Nor does he claim that he has ever visited any of the schools in which life 
adjustment education services are being provided. Instead, Professor Bestor 
bases his charges in respect to both organizations on what he represents to be a 
scholarly scrutiny of their respective publications. The purpose of this article is 
to examine these charges in some detail. Particular attention is given to what 
Professor Bestor did in respect to the rules of evidence in lodging these 
accusations. 

In this first or introductory part of our article we briefly sketch what Pro- 
fessor Bestor did in his sixth chapter. As this sketch proceeds the reader is told 
where to look in later parts of this article for a detailed and documented treat- 
ment of the item mentioned. The purpose of Part I, then, is to help the reader 
see the woods before he examines the trees. 


Let us begin our sketch. Professor Bestor opens his treatment of the Illinois 
Curriculum Program by saying that its point of view is very similar to that of 
the National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. Then he 
proceeds to paint a very black picture of the intent of this National Commission. 
He claims that the intent of this Commission is to eliminate intellectual training 
from the schools. To prove that this defamatory claim is justified, Professor 
Bestor offers three paragraphs in his sixth chapter in which he embodies quota- 
tions from a bulletin of about one hundred pages written by the Commission. 


In the last two of these three paragraphs, he quotes only sentences or 
parts of sentences from paragraphs in the Commission’s bulletin. In his first 
citation, Professor Bestor reproduces in full a paragraph from this bulletin in 
which nothing is given but the Prosser Resolution. This resolution is in reality 
a judgment. It says only that the high school prepares a minority of youth for 
college and another minority for entrance into skilled occupations, but that the 
present high school program is not well-suited to those pupils who will not go to 
college or enter a skilled occupation. The Resolution suggests that a program 
which would be more suitable for these pupils should be devised, but it does not 
say what this program should be. This judgment is almost identical with the 
judgment stated in the Harvard Report. And the distinguished scholars who 
signed this Report also said that a suitable program for the same group of neg- 
lected pupils should be devised.* It is as absurd to assert that the intent of the 
Prosser Resolution is anti-intellectual as it would be so to impugn the Harvard 
Report. Professor Bestor implies, however, that the intent of the Prosser 
Resolution is anti-intellectual in character. 


In Part II below we reproduce from his book the two paragraphs in which 


*Compare: Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society, Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1945. pp. 28-29. And, U. S. Office of Education. 
Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, Office of Education Bulletin No. 22, Washington, 


D. C., 1951. p. 16. 
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Professor Bestor quotes only sentences or parts of sentences from the Commis- 
sion’s bulletin. Then we give in full each paragraph from this bulletin from which 
Professor Bestor quoted ‘only sentences or parts of sentences. Then we take note 
of how faithfully these partial quotations convey to Professor Bestor’s readers 
what the Commission actually said in its bulletin. When this is done it is clearly 
apparent that the impression ‘of the Commission which Professor Bestor conv eys 
to his readers is grossly distorted and quite untrue. 


In Part III we bring to light several other instances of gross misrepresentation 
which are to be found in Professor Bestor’s sixth chapter. All these relate to the 
Illinois Curriculum Program. As noted above, Professor Bestor states that the 
views of the National Commission and those of the Illinois Curriculum Program 
are very similar. By so doing he imputes to the Program the intent which he 
falsely attributes to the Commission; namely, the intent to eliminate intellectual 
training from the schools. More then. this, he makes the claim that the purpose of 
the Illinois Curriculum Program is to ‘ ‘pry loose” the secondary school curriculum 
from “the established disciplines of science and scholarship.” He also says that 
this purpose is implicit in the entire Program. In addition, he asserts that there 
is not a page in any Program publication which supports the view that it is 
designed to preserve the values potential in such subjects of general education 
as English, science, foreign language, and the like. 


It might be observed in passing that in making his sweeping charge against 
the entire Illinois Curriculum Program, Professor Bestor is in effect accusing of 
malfeasance all who bear the responsibility for the policies by which the 
Program is shaped. In the last analysis this responsibility is borne’ by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the Program is operated under the 
auspices of his office. He looks for guidance in respect to Program policies, 
projects, and publications to an advisory body made up of duly appointed 
representatives of many important statewide organizations of lay and profes- 
sional people. To date, no Program policy, project, or major publication has been 
made operative or issued except on the basis of formal action by this advisory 
body. It includes, among those from other lay organizations, duly attested 
representatives of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, and the Illinois Agricultural Association. It also 
includes representatives of the Illinois Federation of Colleges, the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, and those who represent the statewide organizations of school 
superintendents, of school principals, and of classroom teachers of virtually every 
subject in the high school curriculum. Among the statewide organizations of 
classroom teachers are those of the teachers of classical and modern foreign 
languages, English, mathematics, science, and the social studies—precisely those 
subjects which Professor Bestor charges it is the intent of the Program to “pry 
loose.” 


But let us turn back from our aside. To prove that his sweeping and defama- 
tory charge against the Illinois Curriculum Program is true, Professor Bestor does 
many unscholarly things in his sixth chapter which we document in Part III 
below. He ignores virtually all of the many statements in official Program 
publications which disprove his claim against the Program. He remains silent 
about some 200 Program projects, the nature of many of which also disproves his 
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claim. He makes a statement about a Program publication which is seen to be 
untrue when the contents of this publication are noted. And he gives a seriously 
incomplete, hence badly distorted, version of how one of the local studies 
sponsored by the Program is conducted. Then on the basis of this distorted 
portrayal he draws conclusions which support his claim against the Program. 


Throughout Parts II and III of this article attention is directed to documented 
evidence which demonstrates that the Illinois Curriculum Program and the 
National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth are actively 
concerned with the problem of improving the effectiveness with which the 
subjects of general education are taught. In Part IV this evidence is briefly 
summarized and note is taken of the fact that much additional evidence of a 
similar nature has not been tapped in the body of this work. 


II. A Case or MisreprResENTATION THROUGH SELECTIVE QUOTATION 


As noted above, Professor Bestor paints a very black picture of the National 
Commission for Life Adjustment Education in the sixth chapter of his book. 
As also said, to prove his points in this respect Professor Bestor makes three 
footnote references to a bulletin of about one hundred pages which was written 
by the National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. We have 
already seen that his first reference is to a full paragraph in which only the 
Prosser Resolution is given. The second of these footnote references is to certain 
pages (11-12) of this bulletin from which he draws the four quotations which are 
woven into the following paragraph on page 83 of his book: 


“The National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth sized up 
with considerable realism the difficulties it would have to overcome in eliminating 
intellectual training from the schools. “Traditional subjects are logically organized,’ 
it had to admit, and the contrast with what it was proposing was all too obvious. 
‘Effective teachers are enthusiastic about the subjects they teach,’ the Commission 
lamented, and such enthusiasm was going to be hard to stamp out. The public, 
too, presented a problem, for the Commission regretfully observed that ‘there are 
enormous continuing pressures for teachers and principals to continue doing the 
things they do well’—a hopelessly old-fashioned attitude that would require a good 
deal of propaganda to eradicate. “The Commission,’ according to its own modest 
statement, ‘recognizes these difficulties and it has no panacea for overcoming 
them.”> Refreshing as it is to encounter a group of educationists without a panacea, 
one cannot escape the feeling that under such circumstances the Commission des- 
perately needed one.” 


By the way these four quotations are used, this paragraph makes it appear 
that the Commission has some very dubious business in mind. It implies that the 
Commission intends to eliminate intellectual training from the schools. By saying 
that the contrast between traditional organized subjects and what the Commission 
proposes is all too obvious. it implies that the Commission intends, therefore, to 
rid the schools of the traditional organized subjects. It implies that the Commis- 
sion realizes this can be done only if the teachers’ enthusiasm for these subjects is 
destroyed, and that the Commission intends to “stamp out” this enthusiasm. It im- 
plies that the Commission is aware that the public wants these subjects taught, and 
that it recognizes it will take a lot of propaganda to destroy this public sentiment. 
But much as it needs one, the Commission says that it has no panacea for over- 
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coming these difficulties which stand in the way of getting rid of the traditional 
organized subjects. This is the impression one gets from reading Professor Bestor’s 
paragraph. 

This impression of the Commission is false in every respect. The reader 
of Educational Wastelands gets this false impression because of the way in which 
the four quotations used in the paragraph were selected by Professor Bestor from 
the Commission’s bulletin. 


Let us note exactly what the Commission did say. Let us look first at the 
full paragraph from which Professor Bestor selected his quotation about a 
“panacea”: ; 

“The Commission recognizes these difficulties and it has no panacea for over- 
coming them. It has no single pattern for improvement. However, it is convinced 
that over the United States many effective efforts are being made. Some of these 
efforts are in traditional frameworks under traditional subject-matter labels. Other 
such efforts are included in core or common-learnings programs. Some are in the 
extracurriculum, and some are in community schools. Characteristic of all these 
endeavors is an emphasis on the building of better personal and community 
living. The Commission plans to identify such practices and to encourage their 
wider use” (p. 12). [Italics added. | 


In respect to the traditional organized subjects, what the Commission says 
in this paragraph is clear. It believes that the traditional organized subjects are 
proving effective in various parts of the United States. It intends to turn the spot- 
light on these examples of the effective teaching of the traditional organized 
subjects. And it intends to encourage their wider use. By quoting only the 
first sentence from this paragraph, Professor Bestor keeps his reader from dis- 
covering what the stated intent of the Commission actually is in respect to the 
traditional organized subjects. His paragraph on page 83 makes it appear that 
the Commission is intent on ridding the school of these subjects. As we have just 
seen, what the Commission actually said is that it intends to “identify” and to 
“encourage the wider use” of all such subjects which are being effectively taught. 
And it clearly stated its belief that these subjects are being taught effectively 
in various parts of the United States. 


In the second sentence of his paragraph on page 83, Professor Bestor weaves 
in another quotation from the Commission’s bulletin. He writes, “ “Traditional 
subjects are logically organized,’ it [the Commission] had to admit, and the 
contrast with what it was proposing was all too obvious.” We have already 
seen what the Commission was actually proposing, but this is unknown to all of 
Professor Bestor’s readers who are unacquainted with the original statement from 
which the tortured partial quotation was lifted. He has already told them that 
the Commission intends to eliminate intellectual training from the schools, and 
earlier in the book he has made clear that what he means by this is ridding the 
curriculum of the traditional logically organized subjects. 


To get the context of the “Traditional subjects are logically organized” 
clause which Professor Bestor quoted, we must go not only to the Commission’s 
paragraph in which this clause appears, but also to the immediately preceding 


paragraph: 





“It is recognized that there are many difficulties in the way of achieving ap- 
propriate education for each youth of high-school age. Often desirable teaching 
units require a know ledge and understanding of several subject-matter fields, and 
it is difficult for any teacher to be a specialist in more than one area on the high- 
school level. 


“Traditional subjects are logically organized, and they are the stock in trade 
of teachers already trained. It is difficult to turn aside from respectable content 
and to venture with materials which are scarce and often poorly organized” 
(pp. 10, 11). 


It is apparent from these two paragraphs that certain of what the Commission 
regards as desirable teaching units can in its opinion be well-taught only by 
teachers whose scholarship i is respectable i in two or more instead of but one of the 
traditional subjects. In these instances, what the Commission apparently envisages 
is a high-school offering similar in organization to such a subject as social 
psychology at the college level—one that requires something other than the 
prior logical organization of either of the parent subjects. To handle such teach- 
ing units, the Commission says, teachers must be competent in the interdisciplinary 
approach, but this is not the stock in trade of the high school teachers already 
trained. Also, the Commission implies that more and better instructional materials 
suited to the new approach are needed. This viewpoint of the Commission cannot 
be reconciled with Professor Bestor’s claim that its outlook is anti-intellectual in 
character. This contradiction his reader would immediately see if Professor 
Bestor had faithfully reported what the Commission actually said. 


In the third sentence of his paragraph on page 83 of his book, Professor 
Bestor said: “ ‘Effective teachers are enthusiastic about the subjects they teach,’ 
the Commission lamented, and such enthusiasm was going to be hard to stamp 
out.” Here is the paragraph from which he quoted in this sentence: 


“Effective teachers are enthusiastic about the subjects they teach, and they are 
greatly tempted to be more interested in securing greater enrollments for their 
subjects as they now exist than in adjusting subjects to meet the needs of boys and 
girls. This is not a particular indictment of classroom teachers; the same type of 
comment may be made of any group of specialists, such as welfare workers, health 
specialists, and educational administrators” (p. 11). 


Read within the context of the paragraphs which precede it, the intent of 
this paragraph is clear. It is to say that the problem is how to extend the en- 
thusiasm of the teacher to include the other subject or subjects which must be 
taught i in an inter-related wav if what the Commission regards as desirable teach- 
ing units are to be prov ided. There is nothing in this paragraph which implies 
that a teacher’s enthusiasm for his subject is to ‘be ‘ ‘stamped out.” 


This brings us to the fourth sentence in Professor Bestor’s paragraph on 
page 83. “The public, too, presented a problem, for the Commission regretfully 
observed that ‘there are enormous continuing pressures for teachers and principals 
to continue doing the things they do well’—a hopelessly old-fashioned idea that 
would require a good deal of propaganda to eradicate.” Buried deep in the follow- 
ing paragraph in the Commission bulletin is the sentence which Professor Bestor 
quoted in part—I have italicized the words he quoted to make them easy to find: 
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“A second type of difficulty exists in the unsystematized but persistent appraisal 
which the public makes of the schools. There are readily available criteria for 
judging the effectiveness of traditional courses. The school patrons and the public 
generally can easily determine whether or not students are being successfully 
prepared for college. Employers can judge readily the effectiveness of vocational 
departments in the high schools. It is not so simple to judge the effectiveness of 
schools in the more general areas of citizenship, family life, conservation, general 
occupational adjustment, consumer education, leisure time, or health. The total 
result is that there are enormous continuing pressures for teachers and principals 
to continue doing the things they do well even though these practices fail to meet 
the needs of many pupils. Traditional programs often do fail to meet needs because 
both the character of the school population and conditions of living have changed 
since the programs were established” (pp. 11, 12). 


By quoting but a part of this deeply-buried sentence Professor Bestor keeps 
his readers from knowing that what the teachers and principals “do well” are 
often not the things that the needs of many pupils require. When this paragraph 
is read in connection with what precedes it in the bulletin, its intent is clear. 
Courses offered for college-preparatory and technical-vocational training purposes 

can be judged without too much difficulty. If what is being “done well’ ’ by the 
teachers of these courses is really not effective, this will readily be seen and the 
needed correction will be apparent. But not so with the courses that are not 
primarily of a college- preparatory or technical-vocational training character. In 
these subjects it is much more difficult to detect whatever is unfruitful of that 
which is being “done well.” All this, of course, carries neither of the two implica- 
tions conveyed by the fourth sentence in Professor Bestor’s paragraph. Under 
the circumstances stated, it is sensible and not silly for one to say that the school 
should do differently something that it is now “doing well.” And there is no 
hint in respect to propaganda in this or any other part of the Commission’s 
bulletin. 


As noted above, there is but one other paragraph in Professor Bestor’s sixth 
chapter in which he incorporated any of the Commission’s words. Here is that 
paragraph: 


“It is well that the Commission refused to recognize as an additional difficulty 
what others might regard as such. The curriculum, it asserted, should be planned 
‘to meet the imperative needs of all youth,’ but the Commission did not believe it 
should give first consideration to the needs of pupils now in school. ‘Even more, 
it is concerned with the types of education needed by the adolescent youth who 
drop out of school because their needs are not being met realistically.’ Apparently 
the Commission felt justified in sacrificing the interests of the students who were 
already attending school with the intention of studying, if it could thereby lure back 
into the classroom those who never wanted to be there in the first place” (p. 84). 


Here in full is the Commission’s paragraph from which these quotations 
were taken—I have italicized the important sentence which Professor Bestor 
omitted: 


“The goal of the Commission is to assist in increasing the effectiveness of present 
efforts through education to meet the imperative needs of all youth. To that end 
it is concerned with stinulating programs which more adequately meet the needs 
of pupils now in school. Even more, it is concerned with the types of education 
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needed by the adolescent youth who drop out of school because their needs are 
not being met realistically” (p. 7). 


Two observations in respect to Professor Bestor’s treatment of this paragraph 
are warranted. One is that it cannot be said that the Commission is “sacrificing the 
interests of the students who were already in school with the intention of study- 
ing” if it engages in the business of “stimulating programs which more adequate ely 
meet the needs of pupils now in school.” [Italics added.] The pupils possessed 
of “the intent of studying” are among the “pupils now in school.” Hence when 
the Commission says it wants to serve “more adequately” the “pupils now in 
school” it is saying that it wants the students who have “the intention of studying” 
to be better served. And when the Commission says it wants this group to be 
better served, it is obviously not intent on “sacrificing” them as Professor Bestor 
alleges. 


The second observation which is warranted is that Professor Bestor quite 
evidently believes that the youth who drop out of school “never wanted to be 
there in the first place” and were not possessed of “the intention of studying” 
when they were in attendance. Read in context, his statement also reflects the 
belief that any youngster can make good in the traditional high school if he will 
but study hard enough. Quite obviously, Professor Bestor either has not read 
or is unwilling to accept such factual findings as those afforded by the Regents’ 


Inquiry.* 


III. Orner Cases or MisrePpRESENTATION 


As we have already seen, the false picture of the National Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth depicted by Professor Bestor’s unscholarly 
use of documentary sources is that of an organization intent on eliminating in- 
tellectual training from the schools. On page 83 of his book Professor Bestor 
links the Commission to the Illinois Curriculum Program and thereby imputes to 
the Program the sins which he falsely attributes to the Commission. He ac- 
complished this linkage by saying that “The points of view of both programs . 
were so similar that the state project eventually affiliated with the national one, 
and the controlling body adopted the name ‘Steering Committee of the Illinois 
Secondary School ‘Curriculum Program and the Illinois Life-Adjustment Educa- 
tion Program.’ ” 


But Professor Bestor goes far beyond this implied denunciation in his 
castigation of the Illinois Curriculum Program. He takes off, as it were, by 
quoting a phrase from a Program bulletin entitled Guide to the Study of the 
Curriculum in the Secondary “Schools of Illinois. 


The foreword to this publication says, “This bulletin represents an attempt 
to present suggestions regarding ways and means of effecting curriculum im- 
provements in the secondary schools of Illinois” (p. 4). On page 21 the bulletin 
states that “The ISSCP does not suggest any one type of curriculum improve- 
ment project as best for a given school,” then goes on to name four possible 


*Reference here is particularly to: R. E. Eckert and T. O. Marshall. When Youth Leave 
School, The Regents’ Inquiry, New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. F. T. Spaulding. 
High School and Life, The Regents’ Inquiry, New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
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types: “Improv ement of Existing Courses (in ‘English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, social studies’),” “Enrichment in Broad Fields,” “Development of 
a Common Learnings Course,” and “Provisions for Elements Which Cut Across 
Subject Areas Regardless of School Organization.” It holds out two formulations 
of purpose for local faculty groups to consider (pp. 11-14). One is a digest of 
that offered by the Educational Policies Commission and consists of what are 
listed as “ten imperative educational needs of youth.” The other is a digest of the 
formulation given by the Harvard Committee; this is organized under the follow- 
ing headings: “The Humanities (‘English, ‘Foreign Languages,’ “The Arts’),” 
“The Social Studies (‘formal study of history and the social sciences as well as the 
study of and participation in immediate problems of citizenship’),” “Sciences,” 
and “Mathematics.” This latter digest also quotes the highlights of what the 
Harvard Committee said in respect to each subject field; e.g., “The chief implica- 
tion to be kept in mind is that our literature, the common body of tradition, is 
the primary protection of the race against ethical ignorance” (p. 13). In the 
obvious belief that the generality of secondary schools are not meeting the 
imperative educational needs of youth or achieving the purposes stated by the 
Harvard Committee as adequately as they should, the authors of the Progr ram 
bulletin say that “we need to pry ourselves loose from the present situation.” 


It is this “pry loose” statement that Professor Bestor reproduces on page 95 
of his book. He does not tell what has preceded it in the bulletin. Instead, he asks 
the question: “Pry loose from what?” Then he immediately answers this question 
by saying: “The answer is implicit in the entire. program. The secondary school 
curriculum must be pried loose from the established disciplines of science and 
scholarship.” [Italics added.| And earlier on the same page Professor Bestor 
declared that “There is not a page in the publications of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program that supports the view that it is designed to preserve ‘the values 
potential in the high school courses in literature, science, history, foreign 


languages, etc.’” 


Now let us see what Professor Bestor does in respect to the evidence which 
bears on this defamatory charge. 


A. Misrepresentation Through Silence 


A scholar is supposed to make a diligent search for pertinent evidence. He 
is also supposed to take all pertinent evidence into account in drawing all con- 
clusions which he offers as a scholar. Since the Press of a great university is his 
publisher, it must be presumed that Professor Bestor offers his statements in 
Educational Wastelands as scholarly pronouncements. 


In the respect now to be documented, Professor Bestor does not honor these 
obligations of a scholar. In his book he remains silent about a body of evidence 
with which his sweeping charge against the Illinois Curriculum Program cannot 
be reconciled. Reference here is to the fact that the Program is sponsoring some 
200 curriculum-improvement projects, many of which are designed to strengthen 
the subjects which Professor Bestor charges the Program is attempting to “pry 
loose” from the curriculum. 


Since the fact that these projects are sponsored by the Program is pertinent 
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to his charge, Professor Bestor’s silence can be attributed to but one or another 
of three things. Either he was innocent of any competent knowledge of these 
projects at the time his book was written, or he decided to suppress the evidence 
which they afford, or he had a serious lapse of memory which was of 
gargantuan proportions. 


The evidence available to the present writer clearly points to the first of 
these possible explanations. In his “Reply to ‘A Scholar’s Documents,’ ” dated 
September 2, 1953, Professor Bestor writes: “I concede that I have never visited 
projects or attended workshops of the Illinois Curriculum Program.”* This 
admission was made in connection with statements by the authors of “A Scholar’s 
Documents” that Professor Bestor had in a previous publication failed to take 
note of two of the six principal activities of the Illinois Curriculum Program: 


2. “The Illinois Curriculum Program, by arrangement with the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state, provides consultants to local schools and in this and 
other ways attempts to help these schools with curriculum-improvement 
projects in all subjects of instruction. These consultants are drawn from the 
academic and other departments in the various colleges and universities of the 
state in which the subject matter preparation of teachers is given, from col- 
leges or departments of education, and from the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. There are 381 consultants thus assisting with 202 such 
projects. This activity of the Illinois Curriculum Program was not mentioned 
by Professor Bestor. 


“The Illinois Curriculum Program sponsors workshops in which classroom 
teachers, school administrators, patrons, and/or college and university con- 
sultants work together on problems of improving the schools. Since 1947 about 
35,000 persons have thus far participated in one or more of these workshops. 
This activity of the Program was not mentioned by Professor Bestor.”® 


we 


Since there is no reference in his book to any Program or other publication 
in which these 200 or so curriculum-improvement projects are described, the 
presumption is that Professor Bestor did not know about them when he penned 
his sweeping defamatory charge in respect to the intent of the entire Program. 


But, as said, a scholar is obligated to make a competent search for the evidence 
pertinent to the matter he is investigating. This Professor Bestor did not do. 
Before a responsible scholar would publish a sweeping denunciatory conclusion 
in respect to an entire program, he would make certain that he had at least read 
all of its major publications. In Program Bulletin No. 10, a work of more than 
350 pages, it is clearly stated (page +) that curriculum-improvement projects in 
“English, mathematics, science, social studies, etc.” were under way as early as 
1950. There is no reference to Bulletin No. 10 in Professor Bestor’s book. That 
he knew that the Program bulletin series did not end with No. 9 is evidenced by 
the fact that he makes footnote references in his book to Bulletins No. 11, 13, and 
16. Had he employed the care which a scholar is supposed to exercise, he would 
have discovered that the Program is giving a great deal of time, money, and 


* Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. “Reply to ‘A Scholar’s Documents’,” Mimeographed, 1953. (Offered 
for publication to Bulletin of National Association of Secondary School Principals.) p. 2. 

*Harold C. Hand and Charles W. Sanford. “A Scholar’s Documents,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. xxxvii, No. 194, April 1953. p. 475. 
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attention to projects which are designed to improve the subjects of “science and 
scholarship.” 


If it can truthfully be argued that he had read “A Scholar’s Documents” 
(published in April, 1953) with care prior to the time the manuscript of his book 
(published in November, 1953) went to press, the case we have made for the 
first of the three possible explanations of Professor Bestor’s silence would be 
destroyed. For, as noted in the quotation just given, notice of the existence of 
the 200 curriculum- -improvement projects is given in this publication. If the 
author of Educational Wastelands had taken note of the indicated portion of 
“A Scholar’s Documents” prior to the said commitment to printer’s type, either 
the second or the third of the three possible explanations would necessarily apply. 


B. Misrepresentation Due to Inexcusable Neglect of Pertinent Evidence 


A scholar is supposed to be dedicated to the search for truth. As noted above, 
he is supposed to familiarize himself with all the pertinent evidence, contextual 
evidence included. As also noted, he is supposed to take all this pertinent evidence 
into account in formulating his conclusions. He is supposed to offer no conclusion 
which is not supported by the preponderance of the pertinent evidence. And he 
is supposed to offer no conclusion which is unequivocally contradicted by an 
established and verifiable fact. Since he is a scholar, Professor Bestor is bound 
by these obligations. 


Let us utilize these obligations as our touchstones in appraising what Profes- 
sor Bestor did in his handling of the evidence from Illinois Curriculum Program 
sources W hich bears on his conclusions (a) that the purpose or intent implicit 
in the “entire” Program is to “pry loose” the secondary school curriculum from 

“the established disciplines of science and scholarship” and (b) that “There is not 
a page in the publications of the Illinois Curriculum Program that supports the 
view that it is designed to ‘preserve the values potential in the high school courses 
in literature, science, history, foreign languages, etc.’ ” 


On pages 96 and 97 of his book Professor Bestor discusses the Local Area 
Consensus Studies which are sponsored by the Illinois Curriculum Program. The 
presumption, therefore, is that he has studied these program materials with care. 
If he has, he knows that the mathematics study holds out among others the follow- 
ing ge oals or purposes: 

“{Providing| opportunities for the maximum development of exceptionally 

capable students in mathematics . . . 


“| Providing | instruction in mathematics . . . to meet the specialized vocational 
needs (including college preparatory needs) of our students 


“{ Providing] periodic evaluations of the adequacy and success of the imathe- 
matics instruction . . . (for example, use of the opinions of employers, graduates, 
and colleges to evaluate accomplishments; use of standardized tests for comparison 
with national norms, etc.) 


“{ Providing mathematics instruction to] help teach the student to reason logically 
(for example, to judge the soundness of oral and written arguments; to recognize 
underlying assumptions; to draw valid conclusions; to determine the truth or falsity 
of a statement) 
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“{ Teaching students| to understand mathematics as a means of thinking in terms 
of relationships existing between quantities .. . 
“[ Helping students | to develop appreciations of the values of mathematics to our 


” 


civilization. .. . 
One or the other of three conclusions seems inescapably true. Professor Bestor 
must believe that the suggesting of these goals and purposes either has no bearing 
on, or that it supports, his charge that the intent of the “entire” Program is to 
“pry loose” from the curriculum “the established disciplines of science and 
scholarship.” Or he must have been innocent of any competent knowledge of the 
mathematics study when he made his defamatory charge in respect to the entire 
Program of w hich it is a part. Or, if he knew about this study and believed the 
evidence just cited to be destructive of his “pry loose” charge, he must have been 
guilty of knowingly publishing a derogatory falsehood. 


This takes us to a consideration of Professor Bestor’s assertion that there is 
“not a page in the publications of the Illinois Curriculum Program” that supports 
the view that it is designed to preserve the values potential in the standard subjects 
of general education. There are 11 footnote references in Educational Wastelands 
to Program Bulletin No. 16, which is a book entitled The Schools and Nationa! 
Security. The presumption is that Professor Bestor has read this book with care. If 
he has, he knows that separate chapters in this volume are devoted to “English 
and Speech,” “Foreign Language,” “Mathematics,” and “Science Education,” as 
well as to “Social Studies.” And if he read these chapters he came across the 
following conclusions in them which are clearly indicative of the intent to 
strengthen these subjects of “science and scholarship”: 


“In times of stress, even more than in normal years, pupils should acquire, first 
of all, through their English instruction the greatest possible competence in the 
four areas of communication—reading, writing, listening, and speaking. . . . The 
English departments, through literature, should acquaint the students from the 
lowest level to the highest with characters of their own age who have faced and 
do face choices and challenges like their own. . . . One of the most important 
responsibilities of teachers of English and speech is helping students develop aes- 
thetic appreciation. . . . Since so much of the program in English and speech is 
concerned with attitudes, appreciations, and emotions, this field offers abundant 
opportunity for the development of genuine devotion to democratic ideals” (pp. 
151, 155, 157, 160). 


“For an electorate to be literate, its members must be able to understand and 
use the language of quantity and form and space relationships; namely, mathe- 
matics. . . . Mathematics has a general education function; namely, providing the 
mathematics every citizen must know because he will earn and spend money, hold 
down a job, maintain a home, read a newspaper, understand natural phenomena, 
appreciate some of the creations of man’s intellect, etc. ... These [other] functions 
[of mathematics] provide for the needs of specialists, such as engineers, physicists, 
statisticians, economists, psychologists, research mathematicians; those less special- 
ized who wish to use mathematics in skilled and semi-skilled vocations; and those 
persons who just enjoy the kind of thinking that characterizes mathematics” (p. 


184). 


“Science education has fundamental values for the individual and for the com- 
munity. . . . Because these values are fundamental, they should not be put aside 
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in times of crisis. To the contrary, the very nature of the emergency and the 
long-range need for competence in science on the part of both the laymen and 
the specialist demand an accent on science teaching” (p. 206). 


“The most significant unifying foundation which the countries of the western 
hemisphere have in common is their classical heritage in language, literature, archi- 
tecture, law, and conceptions of the responsible citizen. The present, as well as 
potential, contributions of the classical languages and literatures should be cap- 
italized to the end that the best in western civilization may be guarded against de- 
terioration by default at home while it is presumably being defended from aggres- 
sion abroad. . . . To the majority for whom secondary school training will be 
terminal, foreign language study offers a good chance to see beyond their own lim- 
ited social and national horizon and to become acquainted with the sources of 
our heritage, to go beyond their narrow provincial prejudices and limitations, 
and to develop an appreciation of the contributions other people have made to 
our culture” (pp. 165, 166, 162). 


As said, these are conclusions—but a few from among a great many of a 
similar nature—which are offered by Program Bulletin No. 16. 


Professor Bestor’s charge that “There is not a page in the publications 
of the Illinois Curriculum Program which supports the view that it is designed 
to ‘preserve the values potential in the high school courses in literature, science, 
history, foreign language, etc.’” can scarcely be reconciled with these con- 
clusions and with the contents of the various chapters in which they are 
embodied. Nor can his charge that the intent of the entire Program is to “pry 
loose” the subjects of “science and scholarship” from the high school curriculum 
be so reconciled. 


Of the conclusions offered by Program Bulletin No. 16 (see above), Profes- 
sor Bestor makes the following observation: “The final conclusions are simon- 
pure educationalism, warranted free from pollution by the common sense of 
ordinary citizens” (p. 98). From this one seems warranted in concluding that 
Professor Bestor does not approve of the conclusions in respect to English, 
mathematics, science, and foreign language which were quoted above from 
Bulletin No. 16. It also appears that he does not believe that any of the statements 
just quoted represent any of the values potential in the subjects of “science and 
scholarship,” for if he does so believe it is obvious that he permitted himself 
knowingly to utter a derogatory falsehood when he set down his “there is not a 
page” charge. 


To be sure, Professor Bestor does not mention any of the statements just 
quoted from Program Bulletin No. 16. Nor does he mention any of the many 
others of a similar nature which this bulletin affords. Instead, he calls attention to 
and derides but 3 from among the 66 suggestions for classroom practice given 
in but one chapter of the bulletin. He reserves his greatest scorn for the suggestion 
that pupils should be encouraged to take a sobering look at what happened to 
the “dating pattern” during the last war. This, he says, is “trivia.” Professor 
Bestor seems either unaware of or indifferent to the fact that desirable safeguards 
surrounding the dating of young people broke down in far too many places 
during the last war—particularly in the vicinity of military installations and war- 
production centers. This breakdown had more than a few unhappy moral con- 
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sequences. Military mobilization and stepped- up defense production are again 
4 order of the day. The importance of inviting pupils to take a sobering feok 
“what happened last time” seems clearly evident to us—but not to Professor 


vier it seems. 


The one non-introductory chapter of Bulletin No. 16 from which Professor 
Bestor quotes is that devoted to the social studies. In respect to this chapter he 
offers the following unqualified derogatory assertion: “Absent is any idea that the 
nation is in danger and that it may require of its future citizens some very hard 
thinking, not about their personal problems first of all, but about the means 
of national survival” (p. 99). He does not indicate to his readers that the 
chapter recommends that the social studies teacher confront with his pupils such 
hard questions as “Why is it necessary to prepare for war when leaders in the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics continually talk about 
peace?” “Has the atomic bomb made cities uninhabitable? Can we have industries 
without cities? Can we get along without raw materials from abroad?” “What is 
communism? Why are people afraid of it? Why are some people in the world 
opposed to democracy?” Nor does he inform his readers that the following 
suggestions for classroom practice are given in this chapter: 


“Study the characteristic spatial relations of major world areas in order to get 
some picture of the job involved in making our nation more secure. 


“Try to find out how mass bombing in the last war affected industrial production 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Japan. 


“Compare the United States with other countries—friendly, neutral, and un- 
friendly, in terms of resources. 


“Compare the effects of war upon resources with the normal effects of any 

private enterprise economy. 

“Try to find out what happened to our resources during the last war. 

“Find out to what extent science must use resources in order to develop new ones. 

“Make studies of how wars have affected the size and quality of populations. 

“Make critical appraisals of conflicting ideologies. 

“Study the strengths and weaknesses of present forms of international organi- 

zation. 

“Consider alternatives to present forms of international organization.” 

The questions and topics just noted do suggest that our nation is in danger 
and they do call for hard thinking. This his readers w ould immediately have seen 
had Professor Bestor seen fit to share this evidence with them. It seems only too 
apparent that the author of Educational Wastelands is either an unperceptive or 
an unreliable reporter. 


C. Misrepresentation Through Inexcusable Distortion 


As we have already observed, a scholar is supposed to familiarize himself 
with all the pertinent evidence, contextual evidence included. And as we also 
noted, he is supposed to take all this pertinent evidence into account in formulat- 
ing his conclusions. These things Professor Bestor did not do in connection with 
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the treatment of the Illinois Curriculum Program’s Follow Up Study which is 
given in chapter 6 of his book. 


The Follow Up Study represents an attempt to do something constructive 
about the problem which the Harvard Committee in part describes in these words: 


“, .. In 1870 three fourths of those who attended high school went on to college. 
. .. Those who went to high school were therefore a fairly homogeneous group, 
on the whole children of well-to-do families looking forward to the learned pro- 
fessions or to leadership in politics or trade. . . . No one was compelled [by law] 
to stay in high school. . . . Instead of looking forward to college, three fourths of 
the students now look forward directly to work. . . . The consequences of this 
transformation for every phase of the high school are incalculable and by no means 
yet fully worked out. . . 


“. .. It is worth observing somewhat more exactly what this new part is which 
the high school has been called on to play. It is, in essence, the incomparably 
difficult task of meeting, in ways which they severally respect and will respond to, 
masses of students of every conceivable shade of intelligence, background, means, 
interest, and expectation. Unlike the old high school in which no one was com- 
pelled [by law] to stay if he could not or did not wish to do the work, the modern 
high school must find place for every kind of student whatever his hopes and 
talents. It cannot justly fail to adapt itself, within reason, to any... . 


“. . . As the roundedness and self-sufficiency of an earlier, partly rural way of 
life has disappeared, the school has necessarily taken on new functions. . . . Health, 
play, social life, avocations, help in the choice of a career: all devolve increasingly 
on the school... . 


“. . . The unsolved problem, the Jacksonian task, of the high school is to reach 
students who do not read well yet are not skilled in hand, whose backgrounds are 
bad . . . the kind of young people who, as said, in other times would have left 
school and found self-respect in work. . . . For them particularly, though for all 
to some extent, the whole range of the school must be general education—sports; 
activities, provisions for health, opportunities for avocation and part-time work, 
quite as much as courses.” 


That this problem has by no means been resolved is suggested by the fact 
that only about half of all American youth complete high school. Obviously, the 
high school must be made more rewarding and compelling to more youth if it is 
to attract them and keep them on its roll. In the words of the Harvard Committee, 
in addition to providing intellectual training what activities relating to “pro- 
visions for health,” “opportunities for avocation,” “choice of a career,” “sports,” 
and “social life” should the high school utilize in order to make its courses and 
extra-Class activities more rewarding and compelling to youth? This question 
states the central problem of the Follow Up Study. 


The philosophy of the Follow Up Study is that the subjects of study and 
the extra-class activities of the high school should be made more compelling to 
some students by relating these subjects and activities more convincingly to the 
life problems of youth, and that parents and pupils as well as teachers should 
participate in deciding what life problems are thus to be accented in the subjects 
and extra-class activities of their school. 


‘Op. cit., pp. 7-29. 
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The study centers around some 56 problems of youth. These are variously 
subsumed under the headings of “Earning a Living,” “Developing an Effective 
Personality,” “Managing Personal Finances Wisely,” “Spending Leisure Time 
Wholesomely and Enjoy ably,” “Taking an Effective Part in Civic Affairs,” 

“Preparing for Marriage, Home- Making, and Parenthood,” and “Making Effec- 
tive Use of Educational Opportunities.” 

Professor Bestor derides some of the problems thus dealt with in the study. 
He calls them “trivia” because they are not of a high intellectual order. Unlike 
the scholars who wrote the Harvard Report, he apparently does not realize that 
the modern high school must serve “masses of students of every conceivable 
shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, and expectation.” Unlike 
them, he does not believe that in addition to providing intellectual training 
the high school must now supply provisions for health, avocation, choice of a 
career, sports, and social life, and that its courses and extra-class activities must 
somehow be made to bear these new responsibilities. 

By the selections among the problems of the study which he puts before 
his reader, Professor Bestor makes it appear that very few require intellectual 
training for their resolution. He says (page 86) ‘ ‘scattered about in the list are a 
few items like these . . .” then names but four problems which connote intel- 
lectual training. There are at least 20 problems suggested for consideration by the 
study which can be so characterized: 

“The problem of developing intellectual interests in order to become a more 

cultivated person 

“The problem of developing good study habits 

“The problem of acquiring the ability to read more effectively and enjoyably 

“The problem of acquiring the ability to write more effectively and enjoyably 

“The problem of learning to speak more effectively and enjoyably 

“The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good books and maga- 

zines 

“The problem of learning how to select and enjoy good plays 

“The problem of acquiring the ability to take an enjoyable part in dramatic 

activities 

“The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good music 

“The problem of learning to sing and/or play a musical instrument 

“The problem of developing an interest in economic, social, and political prob- 

lems 

“The problem of acquiring the ability to study and help solve ecoromic, social, 

and political problems 

“The problem of making one’s self a well-informed and sensitive “citizen of the 

world” 

“The problem of securing adequate preparation for successful college work if 

attendance at such an institution is planned 

“The problem of acquiring the ability to care for one’s health and of developing 

good health habits 

“The problem of preparing for intelligent parenthood (sound sex information, 

rearing children intelligently ) 
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“The problem of acquiring the ability to manage a home intelligently 


“The problem of providing for the future through learning how to buy insurance 
and other securities wisely 


“The problem of ridding one’s self of racial and religious prejudice 


“The problem of acquiring the ability to distinguish right from wrong and to 
guide one’s self accordingly.”’* 


Professor Bestor professes great distress because no school subject is named 
in the inventories. They are not named because there is no presumption that these 
courses are to be removed from the curriculum, so the participants in the study 
are not asked to discuss this already settled question. A Program bulletin which 
Professor Bestor does not quote says very clearly that giving attention to the 
problems of the study does not in any way imply that the logically organized 
subjects are to be eliminated. To the contrary, it goes on to state that * ‘It is not 
a case of either a consideration of life problems or “logically organized subjects; a 
good secondary school curriculum will include both, the one supplementing wr 
enhancing the other.’”® 


Not only does Professor Bestor grossly distort and misrepresent the intent 
of the Follow Up Study. He also distorts and misrepresents the processes w hich 
it embodies. Here in a nutshell is what Professor Bestor does in this respect: 


1. He gives the appearance of careful scholarship by making nearly a dozen 
footnote references to Program Bulletin No. 11 which is entitled How 
to Conduct the Follow Up Study. 


te 


Yet he says not a word about any except the first of the seven steps in 
this study. He leaves the impression that this first step constitutes the 
entire study. 


w 


Then he draws certain derogatory or defamatory conclusions in respect 
to the study. These may appear plausible to the reader who is not familiar 
with all the steps in the study. But the reader who knows what all these 
steps are would easily recognize that the said conclusions are unwarranted. 


Fewer than 20 lines in Professor Bestor’s book are devoted to telling what 
instruments are used in the study, who the participants in it are, and what they 
are asked to do. Here is all that is said in these respects: 


“Five separate questionnaires are based upon this list [of 56 real-life problems of 
youth], and the answers are supposed to reveal what parents, citizens, teachers, 
and pupils ‘think is the job of the secondary school’” (p. 85). 


“Concerning each listed problem the respondent is asked to indicate whether he 
thinks the secondary school should help to solve it. If he answers ‘no,’ he puts 
himself down as a calloused enemy of social welfare. If he answers ‘yes,’ he is per- 
mitted to indicate further whether he considers it ‘very important,’ ‘important,’ or 
‘not particularly important’ for the school to give this help.'* That is all. A parent, 
citizen, teacher, or pupil may think two problems ‘important’ yet also may believe 


* Illinois Curriculum Program. How to Conduct the Follow Up Study, Bulletin No. 11, 
1950. pp. 30-32. 

* Illinois Curriculum Program. Principal Findings of the Follow Up Study, Bulletin No. 17 
1951. p. 10. 
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that one is a hundred times as important as the other and ought to receive a hun- 
dred times the emphasis. The questionnaires offer no means whatever of indicating 
this simple yet profoundly important judgment concerning relative values” (p. 
88). [Italics added. | 


Professor Bestor’s footnote reference No. 12 is to that part of Program 
Bulletin No. 11 which lists the problems around which the study centers. His 
reference No. 17 is to “pp. 34 et seq.” of the same bulletin. The decsriptions of 
the instruments and the processes of the study are given on pages 11, 12, 13, 23, 
24, 27, and 29 of this bulletin, but none of these pages is cited by him. Unless 
he sets himself the task of doing library research beyond the pages cited in an 
obscure bulletin, then, all that the reader will know about the materials and 
processes of the study will be what Professor Bestor has told him in the statements 
just quoted. 


These statements give the reader the impression that virtually all that a 
participant in the study does is to check some unnamed inventory as indicated; 
that the study permits him no freedom of action beyond this business of checking 
an inventory; that the study does not permit him to indicate in any manner 
whatsoever the kind of program he would favor, that when parents, citizens, 
teachers, and pupils have checked the inventory changes in the curriculum will 
forthwith be made on the basis of this checking; and that “that is all” there is to 
the Follow Up Study so far as its participants’ influence is concerned. This 
grossly erroneous conception of the study is further ingrained when the reader 
is told on page 95 of (asap Bestor’s book that “. .. we have [here] examined 
[the ‘Follow Up Study’] at length”; the implication that the study has been 
fully described is clear. 

Now we shall proceed to give a schematic step-by-step description (a) of 
the materials used in the study, naming in each instance the persons by whom 
each instrument is completed and the purpose for which each inventory is 
employed, (b) of the way the resultant data are pooled, and (c) of the use 
to which these data are put. All this will be found in the left-hand column 
below. In the right-hand column we take note of the extent to which each of 
these items of information necessary to an understanding of the study are made 
reasonably clear to the reader of Professor Bestor’s book: 


Up Is This Made Reasonably 


How the Follow 
Clear to the Reader? 


Study Is Conducted 


i. 


An inventory entitled “What Do 
You Think?” is given to the teach- 
ers, pupils, parents, and other lay- 
men who are associated with some 
particular high school. This instru- 
ment asks the respondent to tell 
whether or not he thinks each of 
some 56 real-life problems should 
be dealt with by the school, and to 
indicate how important he thinks 
it is for the school to do so. 


Yes, although the inventory is not 
named. However, all references in 
the statement on page 88 of Pro- 
fessor Bestor’s book are clearly to 
this one instrument. 











How the Follow Up 
Study Is Conducted 


An inventory entitled “What Has 
Become of the Members of Your 
High-school Class and What Are 
They Doing?” is sent to a cross- 
section sample of recent graduates. 
The purpose of this instrument is 
to find out what proportions of 
the relatively recent graduates are 
already experiencing each of the 
real-life problems included in the 
“What Do You Think?” inventory 
(see Step 1 above). 


An inventory entitled “How Much 
Were You Helped by Your High 
School?” is sent to a second cross- 
section sample of recent graduates 
of the school. The purpose of this 
instrument is to find out how 
much of the help they needed the 
graduates feel they received in re- 
spect to the real-life problems in- 
cluded in the “What Do You 
Think?” inventory (see Step 1 
above). 


An inventory entitled “How Much 
Real-Life Help Did They Get?” is 
given to all teachers. The purpose 
of this instrument is to find out 
how much help the teachers think 
was given to the last graduating 
class in respect to the real-life 
problems included in the “What 
Do You Think?” inventory (see 
Step 1 above). 


An inventory entitled “How Well 
Equipped Are You for Effective 
Living?” is given to a third cross- 
section sample of the graduates. 
big purpose of this instrument is 

» find out how effectively the 
pe feel that they are meet- 
ing the real-life problems included 
in the “What Do You Think?” 
inventory (see Step 1 above). 
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wm 


Is This Made Reasonably 
Clear to the Reader? 


No. This inventory is not named, 
its unique character is not noted, 
and its specific purpose is not 
stated. 


No. This inventory is not named, 
its unique character is not noted. 
and its specific purpose is not 
stated. 


No. This inventory is not named, 
its unique character is not noted, 
and its specific purpose is not 
stated. 


No. This inventory is not named, 
its unique character is not noted, 
and its specific purpose is not 
stated. 
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How the Follow Up Is This Made Reasonably 
Study Is Conducted Clear to the Reader? 


No. There is no intimation of this 


6. Then the data in respect to each 6. 
anywhere in the book. 


real-life problem yielded by the 
five inventories are pooled on an 
item-by-item basis. For each real- 
life problem, the data reveal how 
many graduates are confronting 
the problem (see Step 2 above), 
how effectively they feel they are 
coping with it (Step 5 above), how 
much of the help needed the grad- 
uates and the teachers feel the 
school is providing (Step 3, Step 4 
above), and the opinions initially 
held by teachers, pupils, and lay- 
men in respect to whether the 
school should deal with the said 
problem (Step 1 above). 


7. Then these pooled data are laid 7. No. There is nothing in the text 
before the group of teachers, pu- which suggests that this is done. 
pils, and laymen who completed In a footnote comment on page 214 
the “What Do You Think?” in- mention of discussions is made, but 
ventory and used by them as the not in a way which gives anything 
beginning point for group discus- but the vaguest idea concerning 
sions in which decisions are to be them. 


made by them as to which, if any, 
of the real-life problems are to be 
dealt with by the school in which- 
ever of the subjects or extra-class 
activities to which these problems 
sensibly relate. 


If Professor Bestor had taken the trouble to describe the Follow Up Study 
in any accurate and inclusive manner, his reader would have an entirely different 
conception of it than the book now conveys. He would know that what is said 
on page 88 pertains only to the first of several steps in the study. He would know 
that nothing whatsoever in respect to changing the curriculum would be done in 
consequence of this first step alone. He would know that this first step is designed 
to afford but a rough estimate of the opinions which the participants hold as the 
study is first begun. He would know that data would be secured indicative of 
the extent to which the suggested problems are actually being encountered by 
young adults, of the respects in which these young adults say that they are 
succeeding or failing in their efforts to cope with them, and of the extent to which 
the school is believed by its teachers and pupils to be giving whatever help is 
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needed in respect to these problems. He would know that all these data would be 
pooled on a problem-by-problem basis and utilized as the starting point for group 
discussions in which the study participants would have complete freedom and 
abundant opportunities to indicate and argue for the kind of program they would 
favor. And he would know that only out of the give-and-take of these group 
discussions would come decisions which would lead to changes in the curricular 
and extra-class offerings of the school—or to no changes at all if a consensus 
favorable to keeping things as they are were to emerge as a consequence of the 
group discussions. 


But, as said, Professor Bestor does not see fit to give anything but a partial 
and hence distorted version of how the study is conducted. Then he proceeds 
to make the following derogatory charges based upon the distorted portrayal he 
has sketched for his readers: 


1. “The ‘Follow Up Study’ is not an attempt to ascertain public opinion but a de- 
liberate effort to manipulate public opinion. It is obviously designed to manu- 
facture the appearance of public support for curricular changes that the pro- 
fessional educators have determined upon in advance” (p. 88). 


Our comment on this charge is this: Had Professor Bestor made clear the 
actual nature of the study, his readers could easily see that the study is neither 
a “deliberate effort to manipulate public opinion” nor an enterprise which is 
“designed to manufacture the appearance of public support.” When through 
free and open discussion the participants are at liberty to accept or reject whatever 
they please, it cannot truthfully be said that they are being “manipulated” or that 
an “appearance” is being ‘ ‘manufactured.” This would immediately be apparent to 
his readers if Professor Bestor had seen fit to stress the fact that the group dis- 
cussion meetings are an important part of the Follow Up Study. 

2. “The questionnaires are so rigged that the results are predetermined from the 
beginning, and they allow no more freedom of expression than a Hitler 


plebiscite” (p. 88). 


Our comment: These conclusions by Professor Bestor are offered by him in 
a paragraph in his book in which he makes reference to reading, writing, and 
spelling, among other things. The allegation, then, is in part that the study allows 
“no more freedom than a Hitler plebiscite” in respect to reading, writing, and 
spelling. Two of the real-life problems included in the Follow Up Study are 
“The problem of acquiring the ability to read more effectively and enjoyably” 
and “The problem of learning to write more efficiently and enjoyably”; obviously, 
this last cannot be accomplished except as skill in spelling i is developed. When, as 
the study provides, the participants are free to discuss and decide as they will, 
and when, as the study also provides, the two real-life problems just noted are 
offered for consideration by it, it is apparent that Professor Bestor’s derogatory 
“Hitlerite plebiscite” charge i in respect to these problems cannot be sustained. And 
if he had seen fit to name and describe all of the inventories, make clear their 
purposes, and indicate how the data yielded by them are pooled and used as the 
basis for group discussions in which ‘the study {peap see are free to conclude 
as their reason dictates, the gross inaccuracy of his charge of “rigging” would 
immediately be apparent to his readers. 
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3. “However overwhelming the public sentiment in favor of disciplined intellec- 
tual training may be, the professor of education who constructed the question- 
naires has taken care that this sentiment shall not appear anywhere in the 
answers” (p. 88). 


Our comment: If one is able to “vote” for the inclusion of a problein whose 
resolution requires disciplined intellectual training, it is obvious that he is thereby 
enabled to express a sentiment in favor of intellectual training. We have already 
noted that some 20 of the problems which are included in the study require 
disciplined intellectual training for their resolution. (See pages 16-17 above.) 
The charge that no sentiment in favor of disciplined intellectual training can be 
expressed through one’s responses to the instruments of the study is clearly as 
unwarranted as it is derogatory in character. 


Since all the instruments used in the Follow Up Study are named and de- 
scribed in a Program publication to which Professor Bestor makes several footnote 
references in his book, since the purposes of each instrument and the use to which 
it is put are there set forth, since directions for pooling the study data and for 
holding the discussion meetings are clearly given in the said cited work, the 
presumption is that he is competent to offer a full description of the study in his 
book had he but cared to do so. Professor Bestor must also be presumed to be 
familiar with the contents of ““A Scholar’s Documents”; in this work a description 
of how the study was being conducted in a New York high school is quoted from 
an article written by the principal of that school. This article makes it clear that 
the group discussion phase is the most significant part of the study. If Professor 
Bestor had read “A Scholar’s Documents” before his book was in press, it is ob- 
vious either that he decided to suppress this evidence or was betrayed by a faulty 


memory. 


IV. In ConcLusion 


In the preceding pages we have observed how Professor Bestor by selective 
quotation distorted the intent of the National Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth. When we went to the original source which he saw fit to 
distort for his readers, we discovered that the Commission is desirous of providing 
more adequate educational provisions for all youth and that it believes it will 
require teachers of broader scholarship to do so. We found the Commission 
intent on finding and encouraging the continuance of all traditional organized 
courses whose effectiveness has been demonstrated. We also found it to be of the 
same mind in respect to whatever other types of curriculum organization have 
been found to be effective. 


We have also observed how Professor Bestor distorts and misrepresents the 
Illinois Curriculum Program in the sixth chapter of his book. We have traced out 
how this was achieved by silence presumably based on innocence of competent 
knowledge in one instance, on silence based on a species of myopia which led 
to the withholding of pertinent evidence from cited sources in other instances, 
and by gross distortion and misrepresentation in another. As we took note of 
the evidence in respect to w hich Professor Bestor remains silent we observed 
that the Program is devoting no small amount of time, money, and effort to 

(Continued on page 53) 
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PERSONALISTIC NATURALISM AND THE 
ENDS OF EDUCATION 


BY HAROLD SODERQUIST 


[HE FIRST ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES was devoted to the implications for educational 
method of the thesis that teaching is, in its essential definition, an interpersonal, 
i.e., moral, relationship. It was held that in the direct person-to-person side of the 
pedagogical art, educational science or conscious artfulness must not be permitted 
to come between the teacher and the learner. That this has not yet become a 
serious practical problem is due to a number of circumstances, but pre-eminently 
to the kaleidoscopic flux of the situation the teacher faces in dealing with a group 
of living children, demanding ever new and largely intuitive personal adjustments. 


But it was also contended that to avoid the likelihood of lopsided and erratic 
growth in the art of teaching which depends upon intuition alone, conceptualiza- 
tion of pedagogical knowledge is indispensable, and for this purpose study and 
inquiry must make up a significant part of teacher education. But again, because 
of the personal nature of the teaching process, consciously acquired science must 
itself eventually become so thoroughly mastered and reduced to habituated skill 
that it shall form a part of the teacher’s very self and thus be incorporated in 
his intuitive art. 


The present article will be devoted to the metaphysical aspect of the philos- 
ophy of the teaching enterprise, namely, a rationalization of the social and per- 
sonal ends of education. Just as it was held in the first article that a personalistic- 
naturalistic interpretation of experience can be the only adequate methodology 
of teaching, both as a scientific and a moral vocation, so it will be argued in the 
present article that the pursuit of democratic values as objectives of education 
can find its adequate rationale only w ithin a personalistic- -naturalistic cosmology. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND NATURE 


It is inevitable that a theory of practical method should seek naturalization 
within the framework of a more inclusive theory, i.e., a philosophy of nature. 
Yet the scientific method might hope to stand on its practical record in its bid 
to be crowned the touchstone of all knowing. If a method has worked so well 
for man, why should it need support from a “speculative theory of nature? That 
is a fair, pragmatic challenge. Nevertheless, when one thinks about the matter 
seriously, one is reminded “that there are other methods, like common sense, 
mysticism, revelation, and authority, which have long histories and many ad- 
vocates. The scientific method has competition. The question is unavoidable, 
therefore, why this method should lay claim to be man’s only rational tool for 


H 1ROLD SODERQUIST is a Praline of Education at Wayne Ualnensey, Detroit, Micin- 
gan. The present work is the second and final article of a series written for EpucaTional 
lHEory. The initial article appeared in the October, 1953, issue under the title, “Personalistic 
Naturalism and Educational Method,” pp. 369-373 
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coping with his environment. If it could be shown that the scientific method has 
always succeeded and other methods have always failed, that would be the end 
of the matter. There would be no problem, and where no problem exists, no 
further inquiry needs to be made. But obviously it is impossible to make such 
a claim and hope to demonstrate it. Exclusive advocacy of the scientific method 
of knowledge must therefore be a matter of faith; and that faith, just like all 
others, must find in the totality of nature the dialectic which shall constitute 
its operative license. Reasoning man has never yet nurtured a faith which he has 
been satisfied to pursue arbitrarily. Inev itably, in a world of inquiring fellows he 
has resorted to speculative theory to defend his belief. 


So the scientific method demands a conception of the world as natural 
throughout, i.e., the world as a fabric of intra-relations, of cause-and-effect con- 
nections; a world in which no event is not tied up with other events in some 
scientifically discoverable way. It can admit of no otherworldly power willing 
or able arbitrarily to break into and to disorganize the mesh of orderly relation- 
ships of the w orld, either for the purpose of miracle or revelation. It does indeed 
recognize that man himself turns back upon the world to re- -order and redirect its 
processes for his own ends. But this is all within the structure of nature, since the 
forces which animate man and the forces he uses to change the world are them- 
selves a part of the connected structure of the world. 


The metaphysics of the scientific method is thus inescapably naturalistic. 
Whether, as some philosophers maintain, it is by that same token also inevitably 
materialistic and mechanistic, is, it seems to the writer, an unnecessary reduc- 
tionism. All that the scientific method demands is an open universe of natural 
relationships where no alleged supernatural preserve is foreclosed to scientific 
hunting. Reductionism, be it materialistic or idealistic, represents an unwarrant- 
able restriction of thought in a world so rich in relationships and so multiform 
in its ongoing processes. To find a rational framework for all of man’s experience, 
including good and evil, pain and joy, beauty and ugliness, men must not con- 
ceive the world narrow ly. A nature wonderful and terrible, yet increasingly 
understandable and tameable through science—that is the creed of naturalism. The 
scientist is thus given the green light to go all out into the world to mediate not 
only between man and nature, but also between man and man. In work, in play, 
in morals, in politics, in education, in art, and even in religion, the scientific 
method has its job to perform, drawing its sanctions from a thoroughly naturalistic 


dialectic. 


VALIDATION OF VALUES 


It is thus the testimony of history that reasoning man seeks cosmological 
support for his value pursuits, in the intuitive conviction that what he, a child 
of nature, holds valuable, must by that token find validation in nature herself. 
In modern times the scientific method has become a value, making its demands for 
a favorable cosmological climate. But while man’s scientific attitude has come 


to loom large in the contemporary world, we have learned that his primordial, 
his most direct interest, has always been in man himself as a person and in rela- 
tions with persons. This valuation of human personality still remains primary. 
But it is increasingly threatened in a scientific and technological world by the 
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growing devotion to machinery, to instruments, to techniques, and to the long- 
distance manipulative power these provide. For this day of enlargement of in- 
stitutions—industrial, political, welfare, educational—has created a w idening gap 
in personal relations, an increasing absentee control of persons. Through modern 
techniques of communication, through propaganda, advertising, and other types 
of scientific manipulation of men’s minds, relations which should be direct and 
moral have been made indirect and immoral. Men have become more and more 
objects for use, less and less ends in themselves. Because this situation is recognized 
as evil, a new technique has been invented to combat it in our great institutions, 
namely, scientific personnel method. Science to alleviate the evils attending the 
use of science! That is inescapable. But a moral society, no matter how large and 
complex, continues to need also the direct, person-to-person touch, where the 
distinction between the manipulator and the manipulated does not exist. 


Thus in the first article of this series it was pointed out that for the moral 
life, for relations which shall be healthy for the growth of personalities, in 
school or elsewhere, nothing must be permitted to come between the parties to 
the relationship which shall ‘reduce concrete and unique personality to an object 
for abstract analysis and scientific manipulation. This suggests that for his pursuit 
of moral value, just as in the case of scientific value, man must find philosophical 
sanctions. A favorable cosmology would envision the universe, taken in its whole- 
ness, as in some sense alive or life- -making, and what is even more significant, per- 
sonal or personality-creating. Man finds, in the world structure itself, rational 
support for his faith in the autonomy and worth of personality. Thus his most 
characteristic value pursuit, the moral life, receives cosmic applause and benedic- 


tion. 


THE PERSONALISTIC UNIVERSE 


This then is a personal universe. Whatever new creation may be the next 
emergent in nature, the world is now at least personal in its promise, in its 
“groaning and travail,” in its “waiting for the manifestation” of full-grown or 
rather fully growing personalities. The most primitive and immediate meta- 
physical intuition of man has always been personalistic. In his overw helming 
sensitivity to the personal, all things which moved him, from stars to sticks and 
stones, from benign to malignant forces of nature, from good fortune to bad, 
all were personal in significance. And even though through the slow growth of 
the scientific orientation to their surroundings, some sophisticated groups of 
men have reduced the number of personal divinities from many to one, the 
powers that were distributed among many are now focused and magnified in one 


all-sufficient cosmic Person. 


So man has always refused to be alone. He has adopted on faith the idea of 

1 personal universe. While, indeed, the human group remains for every man 
throughout his life the alma mater of his growing self, to fulfill himself as person 
he must emerge from this social matrix as a self-conscious, unique, and in a 
spiritual sense, lonely individual. And the more the individual transcends the 
group, the more he looks beyond the group for community with that in the 
cosmos which conspires with ‘him to fulfill his possibilities as person. Moreover, 
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when man learns that it is the good in social relations which produces good per- 
sons, he finds that goodness is “the first attribute of the cosmic personality, and 
names him what in his language denotes Good. As he thus through faith insists 
that he is not alone in his pursuit of goodness, even though his neighbors should 
fail to honor him as a prophet among them, he finds meaning in life and courage 
to bear its frustrations and defeats. The abundance of his inner security overflows 
the brim of his own cup and makes him outgoing to others, freed from anxiety 
for himself, helping to create an environment where other personalities may grow. 


For such a one, to love God and his neighbor is the chief commandment. The 
second is suggested by the world perspective which supports the scientific method 
—“through vigilance of inquiry and imagination shalt thou ever renew thy knowl- 
edge of thy neighbor’ s good.” Thus let science increase, for through increasing 
one’s know ledge of man’s needs is one’s knowledge of the divine will ‘enhanced. 


But it must not be forgotten that the language of science is abstract in con- 
trast to the language of the personal world. It is an abstraction from the direct 
and concrete experiences yielded by the senses, feelings, immediate perceptions, 
and intuitions. But the language of human relations, i.e., of life in the concrete, 
is personal. You, 1, yours, mine—terms with unique reference—bespeak a concrete, 
personal environment. In such a world and in the language and symbolism that 
goes with it, freedom of choice and moral responsibility are real. In the abstract 
language of science, these ideas can have no meaning. If they did, science would 
be without its characteristic power. 


THE WHOLE oF WIspoM 


But man is so constituted that for the greatest insight and achievement in any 
activity he must at times specialize his efforts. To go to the depths of either 
science or religion demands seasons of full devotion now to one, now to the other; 
occasions of retreat to the religious sanctuary with its personalistic mood; 
treats to the laboratory and observatory with their mood of abstraction and an- 
alysis. One does not bring the scientific language into the place of devotion; it 
would destroy the intimacy of the personal communion one seeks there. Nor 
does one bring the religious language into the laboratory; it would interfere with 
the analytical | temper of science. Nevertheless, the aura of the moment of deepest 
religious experience hallows the routine moments of life, may even color the life 
of the laboratory. Inv ersely, the moments of the broadest scientific vision invest 
the life of every day action with experimental and analytical imagination and with 
faith in the responsiveness of the world to the method of intelligence. Thus 
personalistic naturalism, the symbiosis of two methodologies, has its chastening 
effect on both. The religious ‘mood is disciplined against its strong tendency to 
superstition. The scientific is purged of its hiseovion’ aspiration to be the w ‘hole 
of wisdom. 


This pragmatically sanctioned marriage of the concrete personalistic and the 
analytical naturalistic perspectives demands a social order which shall provide a 
healthy climate for both the scientific and the moral life. It must be a social 
way in which the individual person is of the highest moment and value, a system 
which promotes and facilitates both the freedom and the other which shall nourish 
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growing selves. Concurrently it must be a society which can afford to grant full 
freedom for the scientific enterprise to move forward on ev ery front, to hew to 
the line, letting the chips of truth fall where they may. But that the chips may 
not be too strong food for moral babes, the community must provide education 
for all, to the end that morality of individuals and of groups shall be equal to the 
responsibilities and temptations which increasing knowledge and power bring 
with them. 


There is only one social way which can fill this bill—democracy. oO 





A SCHOLAR’S DOCUMENTATION 


(Continued from page 48) 


projects designed to improve precisely those subjects which the author of 
Educational Wastelands says it is attempting to “pry loose” from the curriculum. 
We also took notice of a few of the many conclusions given in a Program source 
which demonstrate the intent of the Program to make real the values “potential in 
the standard subjects of “science and scholarship.” And when Professor Bestor’s 
distortions of the Follow Up Study were cleared away it was self-evident that his 
cited charges in respect thereto are without warrant. 


What a competent appraisal of its policies and activities will reveal is that 
the Illinois Curriculum Program is genuinely concerned with facilitating all the 
kinds of development—ethical, intellectual, social, emotional, and physical—which 
the well-being of the supporting society requires of its schools. Given the fact 
that the advisory body which shapes its policies is constituted of parents, school 
board members, other lay citizens, college representatives, school administrators, 
and teachers of every major subject in the curriculum, there is every good reason 
to believe that the Program will remain so dedicated. nO 
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THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY 
TO EDUCATION 


BY LEONARD GARDNER 


INTRODUCTION 


HISTORICALLY, THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY has too often been con- 
strued as a study of the history of the development of educational thought, or a 
concern exclusively for the value aspect of the educational program. This paper is 
concerned with the problem of conceiving educational philosophy in terms 
more crucial to education than a study of the history of educational thought and 
wider in range than that of pedagogical value judgments. 


Consequently, this inquiry may be viewed as a search for the educational 
problems which are capable of profitable treatment within the context of 
philosophic considerations. The answer and its justification will be presented 
within the framework of a critical evaluation of certain aspects of the curriculum 
theory of Professor Ralph W. Tyler. 


A curriculum theory, particularh ly one so comprehensive as Professor Tyler’s, 
must consider the primary problems of education; consequently, it is capable of 
serving as the nexus for a general consideration of the relation of philosophy 
and education. 

Professor Tyler defines education as “a process of changing the behavior 
patterns of people.” He views the educational process as a series of learning ex- 
periences aimed at the fulfillment of carefully considered educational objectives; 
consequently, it is the selection of objectives, goals or ends which is the determin- 
ing factor in the construction of the curriculum. 


The curriculum objectives are derived from considerations of the nature of 
(a) the student, (b) the social context within which the school is located, and 
(c) the subject matter. The objectives once derived are screened through a theory 
of learning psychology and a philosophy of education. 
Professor Tyler writes, in The Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion: 
“To select a group of a few highly important, consistent objectives, it is neces- 
sary to screen the heterogeneous collection of objectives thus far obtained so as to 


eliminate the unimportant and the contradictory ones. The educational and social 
philosophy to which the school is committed can serve as the first screen. The 
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original list of objectives can be culled by identifying those that stand high in terms 
of values stated or implied in the school’s philosophy. 

“There is a second screen, through which the suggested objectives should be 
passed and that is the criteria for objectives implied by what is known about the 
psychology of learning. Educational objectives are educational ends, they are re- 
sults to be achieved from learning. Unless these ends are in conformity, with con- 
ditions intrinsic in learning they are worthless as educational goals.” 


The foregoing constitutes a somewhat abbreviated account of the theoretical 
framework by which the first of the “four fundamental questions” of Tyler’s 
curriculum rationale may be answ ered. The questions are: 


1. What educational purposes should the school seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain 
these purposes? 

How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 


w 


4. How can we determine whether these purposes are being attained? 


It should be apparent that the first question has more than a superficial 
primacy in the curriculum schema, that in actual fact, the answers to the first 
question, i.e., the educational objectives per se, constitute the basic determinants 
of the curriculum. \f this theory of curriculum construction is to be evaluated 
with the respect to its efficacy in determining the outcome of a practical educa- 
tional problem, then it is necessary to examine the techniques by which educa- 
tional goals are themselves determined. 


Essentially, Professor Tyler is saying, “Consider the nature of the student, 
the society, and the subject matter, but he very deliberately refrains from dic- 
tating the manner in which these areas are to be viewed. In so doing, he denies 
the validity of educational theories which reduce the curriculum to purely 
psychological or social or informational considerations, but he allows complete 
freedom in choosing between conceptions of the nature of personality, or society 
and of the subject-matter. It should be obvious that the educational goals deriv ed 
by a thoroughgoing behaviorist w ould be considerably different from those of a 
Freudian, that John Dewey’s conception of personality is crucially different from 
Mortimer J. Adler’s. Consequently, any curriculum constructed in terms of this 
rationale will be determined almost completely by the way in which these three 


fundamental areas are perceiv ed. 


It would seem that a theory which has been constructed for the purpose of 
solving practical problems should operate to reject certain alternatives and 
espouse others. The complaint registered here is that Tyler’s theory allows far 
too much freedom, hence is indeterminate with respect to the problem. The 
solution which will be proposed lies within a conception of educational phi- 
losophy markedly different from that of Professor Tyler. 


The position which we shall advocate rests on the assertion that most of the 
traditionally important commitments about the nature of reality, viz., theories of 
personality, the state, and of knowledge, have derived from (and “consequently 
may be reduced to) distinctions which are essentially philosophic in kind. Con- 
sequently, the terms in which a comprehensive philosophy is conceived serve to 
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determine the conceptions which define the fundamental areas of the Tyler cur- 
riculum. These terms may be met aphysical, epistemological, or some third class, 
depending upon the philosophy; however they may be conceived, it is only by a 
prior commitment to a particular set of terms that a curriculum can be pre- 
determined in an explicit and consistent manner. Clearly, this perspective serves 
to move philosophy in the Tyler rationale from the position of a “screen” to 
that of direct involvement in the search for objectives. 


The following discussion will be concerned with the clarification of the role 
of educational philosophy which was asserted here. Our presentation will be 
concerned with conceptions of personality, society and subject-matter, the con- 
ceptions themselves considered as consequent upon the metaphysical distinctions 
of a major philosophy and as swggestive of a set of curriculum goals. The selec- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy for this purpose is mainly due to the fact that 
much of traditional educational thought, as well as “common sense” views of all 
sorts, are Aristotelian in origin.' The purpose here is neither to describe the 
philosophy completely nor to develop fully a curriculum based upon it. It is our 
concern to present adequately the relation of philosophic terms to the concepts 
involved in the universe of investigation and to display the relation of such con- 
cepts to educational objectives. 


ArIsToTLE: A PuitosopHy Or EpucaATION 

Metaphysics referred originally to that section of Aristotle’s writings which 
followed immediately after the Physics. The word is used here to mean the 
ultimate distinctions upon which are based the conceptions of reality or of Nature. 
Since such terms are the most general in import and are consequently ingredient 
in more specific statements, their prior definitions will serve as an aid in later 
considerations of greater specificity. 

For the purposes of this paper, it is possible to restrict the consideration of 
Aristotle’s metaphy sics. Of prime importance is his conception of the four causes. 
Any thing or event is capable of being known as a separately existing entity, by 
searching out the answers to Aristotle’s four famous questions: 

1. What is the material cause? The material cause of a shoe is leather, of a 
man, tissues and organs. 


2. What is the formal cause? The formal cause of a shoe is the principle 
of organization by which its material is arranged, such that a (leather) shoe may 
be recognized as such, and is clearly distinct from, say, a (leather) hat. Similarly, 
the form of a man consists in the ar rangement of the materials in the character- 
istically man-like way. 

3. What is the efficient cause? By what agency does leather become a shoe, 
sperm and ovum become tissues and finally man? The principle by which leather 
changes into shoe lies in the shoemaker and his art. But a child becomes a man 
(or protoplasm becomes tissue) by virtue of an internal necessity for change. 


‘A glance at Chapters 4 and 5 of John Dewey's Logic will serve to substantiate the argu- 


ment that “common sense” and Aristotelian views have much in common. In Chapter 5, 


Dewey lists four conceptions of major importance in both views: (1) the category of sub- 
stance; (2) the category of fixed species; (3) teleological conceptions; (4) hierarchical 
organization in the world of things and of social relations. 
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4. What is the final cause? What is the “that for the sake of which a thing 
is’? A shoemaker makes a shoe so that it will serve as footwear; a man exists for 
his own sake. 

Several of the important relations between the four causes may be best 
described by the following quotation from Aristotle’s Metaphysics: 


. those who define a house as stones, bricks, and timbers are speaking of the 
potential house, for these are the matter, but those who propose ‘a receptacle to 
shelter chattels and living beings’ or something of the sort, speak of the actuality. 
Those who combine both of these speak of the third kind of substance, which is 
composed of matter and form. . . . It is obvious then, from what has been said, 
what sensible substance is and how it exists—one kind of it as matter, another as 
form or actuality, while the third kind is that which is composed of these two.” 


This quotation serves to define the material and formal causes in terms of 
the relation of potential to actual; in addition it introduces the conception of 
matter and form as constituents in a third thing, which Aristotle often refers 
to as the composite entity. It is the composite entities with which men deal 
directly, and it is the material and formal causes (as well as final and efficient 
causes, in another sense) which become the objects of inquiry. 


In the discussion of the four causes, another distinction becomes obvious: 
that of natural and artificial objects. A shoe is a thing of art: the efficient cause of 
its being lies in the maker or artist. A man is a natural object just because the 
efficient cause of his being lies within him. This distinction will be elaborated 
upon in greater detail in a later discussion. It is important here because it pro- 
vides the basis for a conception of two main types of inquiry, hence the two 
types of possible knowledge. 


The distinction is that of inquiry into natural objects, w hich yields necessary 
and certain knowledge, and that of inquiry into artificial objects, resulting in 
knowledge which can only be contingent. Aristotle refers to the first kind of 
knowledge as theoretic, the second as practical. In the inquiries into the student, 
the society, and the subject matter, which follow, this distinction will be of con- 
siderable importance. 


The distinctions between the causes, and the composite-form-matter relation 
and of practical and theoretic knowledge, constitute an adequate basis for the 
discussion which follows. A fuller explanation of the terms themselves would 
serve only to anticipate the analysis in which they are to be employed. Con- 
sequently, the following statements of Aristotle’s conception of the nature of the 
student, of society, and of know ledge, must fulfill the dual task of (1) supplyi ing 
an adequate basis for the derivation of curriculum ends, and (2) displaying their 
relation to, and (by the same token) filling out the meaning of, the metaphysical 


terms presented here. 


THE STUDENT 


The central problem for a psychology is that of accounting for human 
behavior in terms of a theory about human nature. This is the method for Aris- 
totle: he locates the essentially human qualities in the treatise On the Soul, and 
utilizes those qualities in his analysis of behavior in the Nichomachean Ethics. The 
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first treatise constitutes a theoretical inquiry into man qua natural object. The 
outcome of this inquiry consists in the definition of the psyche or soul as the 
formal cause, hence essence of man, and the body or corpus as material sub- 
strate. The Nichomachean Ethics, however, is an inquiry into the behavior of 
which men are capable, an inquiry designed for practical ends and incapable of 
yielding certain knowledge; Aristotelian psychology asserts that behavior is free 
rather than determined. 

There is no intention here, in the use of the Nichomachean Ethics or of the 
word “virtue,” to accomplish a gratuitous infiltration of a discussion of Aris- 
totelian values as such. Rather, since the Aristotelian ethics is naturalistic, it is 
necessary to introduce aspects of what is only apparently purely ethical considera- 
tions in order to describe adequately the psychology of behavior. “Virtue” unless 
otherwise indicated is to be taken here to be the Aristotelian equiv alent of what 
is today referred to as the “w ell-adjuste d personality.” (With respect to the prob- 
lem of value in education, it is worth pointing out a the generally accepted 
conceptions of ethical relativism are not the sole basis for determining values. 
One alternative is a naturalistic ethic; such an ethic, whether Nichomachean or 
Deweyan, can provide a more secure basis for democratic values than is possible 


with ethical relativism. ) 


Aristotle’s theoretic inquiry into the nature of man proceeds by a series of 
distinctions between classes: /iving is distinguished from non-living, ‘animal from 
plant, and man from animal. All living things are characterized by the faculty of 
growth and reproduction. Animals, but not plants, possess, in addition, the ability 
for self-locomotion; the more complex animals are capable of sensible perception 
and of experiencing emotions of a certain kind. But only man possesses the faculty 
of reason. 

All living things possess a soul (psyche) composed of parts correlative w ith 
the capacities of the entity. That is, plants have a soul which “possesses” the 
nutritive pits reproductive faculties; animals, a soul which has the faculties of 
nutrition, reproduction, locomotion, sensory perception and passion or emotion. 
Correspondingly, the human soul has as its parts all of the constituents enumerated 
plus the faculty of reason. The parts of the soul of an entity correspond to the 
physiologic functions, faculties or organic characteristics of that entity. This 
includes not only such faculties as nutrition, growth, and locomotion, but the 
faculties for experiencing emotion which Aristotle locates in various organs. Only 
one faculty has no locus in a specific part of the corpus, but is rather an essential 
quality of the animal: the faculty of reason as possessed by man. 

Distinguishing characteristics of living entities, between living entities and 
within living entities have been stated. It was necessary to distinguish between 
living and non-living, and between man and other living things, in order to 
isolate the essence of man. The distinction within the entity, namely that of 
body-soul, remains to be justified. Accordingly, one of the faculties of sensation 
will be discussed with respect to its relation to the corpus and the soul. 


With respect to the faculty of sight, the soul can be understood to stand 
in the same relation to the corpus as gene to protoplasm, or of the blueprint to 
the materials. This is, the soul is the organizing principle which operates to de- 
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termine the precise manner in which the fibers, tissues, fluids, and the like, of the 
eye shall be constituted so as to form an organ of vision. In another sense, soul 
refers to the condition of the organ at the point of maturation or full develop- 
ment. The final organization of tissue resulting in an eye represents the fulfillment 
of, or actualization of the soul. The soul of a blind man possesses the faculty of 
vision, a faculty not actualized by the corpus. Again, “that for the sake of which” 
the eye exists is in order to see. Thus, the formal, final, and efficient causes be- 
come, in some sense, identical. 


The human psyche has two main aspects: the rational and the irrational. 
The rational part of the soul is the locus of the reasoning faculties; the irrational of 
all the remaining faculties of sensation and of emotion. Essentially human behavior, 
for Aristotle, is behavior which has for its constituents rational and irrational 
elements in a certain relation. 


Behavior, for any psychology, involves the reaction of the individual to the 
varied aspects of his environment. The nature of his reactions, for Aristotle, is 
determined by the quality of the parts of the psyche, and their relation to each 
other. The relation of the rational to the irrational psyche, i.e., of reason to 
emotion, is exactly comparable to that of the psyche to the corpus, and it is this 
relation which is crucial in Aristotle’s theory of behavior. Before this relation 
can be defined, it is necessary to examine separately the rational and irrational 
parts of the psyche. 


The irrational psyche affects behavior in two respects: first, in the sense 
that all knowledge of the world originates in perception, i.e., by the powers of 
the faculties of sensation; and second, in the respect of motivation for action, 
which results from emotional reactions in the situation. The emotional content 
of behavior is phrased, by Aristotle, as “experiencing passion,” and in the manner 
in which one experiences passion depends upon the state of development of the 
emotional faculties. 


In the second book of the Ethics, Aristotle writes: 


“Next we must consider what virtue is. Since things that are found in the soul are 
of three kinds—passions, faculties, states of character, virtue must be one of these 
By passions | mean appetite, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, friendly feeling. 
hatred, longing, emulation, pity, and in general the feelings that are accompanied 
by pleasure or pain; by faculties the things in virtue of which we are said to be 
capable of feeling these, e.g., of becoming angry or being pained or feeling pity; by 
states of character the things in virtue of which we stand well or badly with refer- 
ence to the passions, e.g., with reference to anger we stand badly if we feel it vio- 
lently or too weakly, and well if we feel it moderately; and similarly with respect 
to the other passions.” 


He concludes that virtue lies in the state of character, and in the succeeding 
chapter, that the virtue of man is the state of character “which makes a man 
good and which makes him do his own work well.” 


Virtue or moral character is a result of the development of the emotional 
faculties to the end that the individual will take pleasure in, and consequently 
desire, those acts which tend to “make a man good,” i.e., to fulfill his essence as 
a rational animal. It is the function of the rational soul to grope with the ex- 
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tremely difficult program of determining precisely which actions are proper or 
“right.” 

Reason, for Aristotle, is divided into two principal types: the first is con- 
cerned with theoretical knowledge, the abstractions resulting from scientific 
investigation; the second consists in knowledge of the practical, dealing with 
the particulars of the everyday world in all their infinite variability. It is the 
latter kind of wisdom which is important in behavior, since it is w ith particulars 
which men deal. The vital contribution to behavior which reason yields is ex- 
pressed in the famous rule of moderation, the avoidance of excess or defect of 


passion in behavior. 

Aristotle writes, again in the Ethics: 

“Virtue, then, is a state of character concerned with choice, lying in a mean, i.e., 
the mean relative to us, this being determined by a rational principle, and by that 
principle by which the man of practical wisdom would determine it. Now it is a 
mean between two vices, that which depends on excess and that which depends 
on defect... .” 

But knowledge of the principle merely as a verbal statement is not enough; 
the determination of the mean of action requires practical wisdom, and such 
wisdom is the result of the experience of life. 

It has been shown that mature behavior is equivalent to emotional motiva- 
tion toward right action; further, that right action is determined by the use of 
reason. Here are the two necessary ingredients in what is essentially human 
behavior: reason and desire. Human behavior results from reason motivated by 
desire, desire formed by reason. The developed states of character which are 
possessed by the mature personality are achieved by the training of the irrational 
soul, a training in accord with the dictates of reason. This is the meaning of the 


earlier statement that the relation of the rational soul to that of the irrational 


soul is essentially the same as the psyche-corpus relation. 


The psyche or soul, is the form (or formal cause), the corpus is the matter 
(or material cause) and the individual is the composite entity. That the relation 
of soul to body is the relation of form to matter should now be evident: it is 
asserted further that the rational soul is the formal cause of behavior; the 
irrational soul, the material cause. In the development of the irrational soul, the 
rational element, as represented by teacher or parent, becomes an agent, or 
efficient cause, of the formation of the states of character, i.e., in the movement 
from an untrained infantile state to virtue. 


What are the implications for education? In the most general terms, the 
educational situation is conceived as the moulding or in- forming of the child by 
the agency of the teacher, the movement from childhood to manhood involving 
the movement from potential to actual, from matter to informed matter. The 
emphasis is on development, according to a pattern that exists within the child 
and is known by the educator. More specifically, education aims to form per- 
sonality in terms of the natural powers of the child. 


It would be surprising to find a comprehensive theory of personality which 
did not contain the elements of a psychology of personality development. Aris- 
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totle’s psychology deals quite explicitly with this process, yielding a theory of 
training which has had a great influence in the history of pedagogy. Referring 
again to the Ethics: 


“Neither by nature, ther, nor contrary to nature do the virtues arise in us; rather 
we are adapted by nature to receive them, and are made perfect in habit. 


“Again, of all the things that come to us by nature we first acquire the poten- 
tiality and later exhibit the activity . . . the virtues we get by first exercising them, 
as also happens in the case of the arts as well. For the things we have to learn before 
we can do them, we learn by doing them, e.g., men become builders by building 
and lyre players by playing the lyre; so too we become just by doing just acts, 
temperate by doing temperate acts, brave by doing brave acts.” 


Justice, bravery, temperance, and prudence are qualities residing in the 
actions of men; more correctly, they are qualities residing in the perception of 
the act. In a given situation a man performs certain operations, does something; 
whether his acts are just or brave depends upon one’s reasoned judgment of 
them. By requiring a child to perform certain acts involving the character in a 
prescribed manner, the educator seeks to impress upon the in- forming character 
a quality dictated by his mature wisdom. Teachers reward their prompt students, 
punish tardiness, in ‘the hope that the habit of promptness will be dev eloped and 
carried on into later life. Parents encourage the habit of thrift by daily giving 
the child a penny for his bank, the habit of truthfulness by punishing f falsehood; 
teachers develop the faculties of neatness and industry by requiring careful, 
laborious copying of notebook, all with a view to the dev elopment of character 
in such a manner that the grown man will take pleasure in good acts, acts 
habitual to his nature. We read in the Ethics: 


“For moral excellence is concerned with pleasures and pains; it is on account of 
the pleasure that we do bad things, and on account of the pain that we abstain from 
noble ones. Hence we ought to have been brought up in a particular way from our 
very youth, as Plato says, so as both to delight in and to be pained by the things 
that we ought; for this is the right education.” 


The essence of character training, then, lies in the process of habitually ex- 
periencing moral activity, and the role of the educator is that of offering the 
proper acts and requiring the proper activity of the child. 


The problem of developing the intellectual faculties remains to be solved. 
In referring to the method of character development, Aristotle uses the word 
habituation; with respect to development of the intellectual faculties, he speaks of 
training. Since the constituents of the rational soul are faculties in the same sense 
as faculties of the irrational soul, it is not too surprising to find that “training” 
bears some similarity to “habituation.” Just as moral virtue is a state of character 
involving the actualization or formation of the irrational faculties, so wisdom (in 
its variety) is a state of capacity to perform intellectual operations, involving the 
development of the rational faculties. Intellectual training which develops the 
mental faculties provides those faculties with exercises, just as a muscle must be 
exercised in order to mature. Exercise, like habituation, implies repetition, a con- 
tinual flexing and unflexing, until the faculty has been developed. And just as the 
body which has been developed by gymnastics has the faculty of performing a 
multitude of diverse tasks, so the faculty of reason which has been developed by 
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devotion to a particular mental discipline, e.g., study of mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, or logic, is then an actualized faculty, available for a multitude of diverse 


rational problems. 


The development of Aristotle’s concept of reasoning faculty provides the 
explicit basis for one of the historically most pervasive principles of learning 
psychology, viz., the transfer theory of learning. It is this principle of learning 
which is crucial to one concept of the classical curriculum, with its commitment 
to a subject matter conceived in terms of the training of the intellect. Similarly, 
the concept of emotional faculties which are moved from the state of potentiality 
to actualization by the agency of the school (or parent and teacher) leads to 
pedagogical techniques which depend upon rewards and punishment as motiva- 
tion. Such a conception demands certain kinds of formal conduct, i.e., beginning 
the school day with the pledge of allegiance to one’s country, formal modes of 
address used toward a superior, and in general a quality of deportment patterned 
after the norm of adults. On the intellectual side, the basic teaching method con- 
sists of oral or written drill or repetition of subject-matter which is “valuable for 
its own sake” and possibly only dimly related to the experiences of the student. 


The conception of the student presented here is consequent upon the set 
of metaphysical distinctions presented and in turn, implies curriculum goals of a 
distinctive nature. The selection of Aristotelian metaphysical terms, it will be re- 
called, constituted the initial and sole choice in the search for a curriculum—all 
else following from those terms. Whether this choice is either completely 
arbitrary or purely a “value” decision is not the problem of this paper; the point 
is that the selection of the metaphysic constitutes the only genuine determinant 


of this curriculum. 


THE Society 
Just as Aristotle’s theory of behavior is based on a conception of natural 
powers and potentialities, so his theory of society is based upon a conception of 
natural ends. Associations come into being and persist for the purpose of achievi ing 
certain ends: of the most basic, the union of male and female exists for the sake 
of procreation; that of master and slave, for mutual satisfaction of physical needs. 
In the first book of the Politics, Aristotle says: 
“Out of these two relationships between man and woman, master and slave, the 
first thing to arise is the family, and Hesiod is right when he says— 
‘First house and wife and an ox for the plough’ 
for the ox is the poor man’s slave. The family is the association established by nature 
for the supply of men’s everyday wants. 
“But when several families are united, and the association aims at something 
more than the supply of daily needs, the first society to be formed is the village. 


“When several villages are united into a single complete community, large 
enough to be nearly or quite self-sufficing, the state comes into existence, originat- 
ing in the bare needs of life, and continuing in existence for the sake of a good life.” 


If the state “exists for the sake of a good life,” obviously the definition of 
the good or ideal state will involve the definition of a good life, which in turn 
depends upon a notion of what is the good for man. Consequently, Aristotle's 
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conception of the ideal state is predicated upon his theory of personality; in the 
respect that the discussion is based upon the natural powers of man and the 
natural ends of the state, the considerations are theoretical in kind. But political 
inquiries do not deal exclusively with natural objects having fixed essences, yield- 
ing exact know ledge; political inquiries are concerned with practical rather than 
theoretic problems and ends. 


Aristotle faces the question of the good life directly, with the first sentence 
of Book VII, Chapter I of the Politics: “He who would duly inquire about the 
best form of a state ought first to determine which is the more eligible life; while 
this remains uncertain, the best form of the state remains uncertain . . .” The 
answer which he offers, at the end of the chapter is, “that the best life, both for 
individuals and states is the life of virtue, when virtue has external goods enough 
for the performance of good actions.” 


The virtue of the state lies in the realization of its end, i.e., “for the sake of a 
good life” (of its members); the virtue of the individual lies in the realization of 
the potentialities and the utilization of the powers which are essentially, hence 
uniquely, human, viz., the intellectual faculties. 


In the Politics, Aristotle discusses the best existing states of his time (Book 
Il), the best state obtainable in either general or special circumstances (Book IV), 
as well as considerations of the various forms of political organizations and con- 
stitutions, considered apart from any specific association (Books III and IV). The 
ideal state, which has been discussed here, is in a sense a sociological rather than 
political conception, and as such has a greater import for this paper than the 
discussion of any particular political forms. 


Aristotle’s ideal state has for its material cause the citizenry; its final cause 
(and formal cause as well, in a very real sense) is the virtue both of its citizens and 
of the state. These ends have been declared to be the same. The agency or 
efficient cause lies—significantly—in the educational program of the state. 


For Aristotle, the 1 responsibility of the state for the virtue of the citizens 
begins even before the child is conceived: the age and physical condition of the 
parents must be regulated by law in order that the children will be healthy at 
birth; legislation must prov ide for the diet and exercise of pregnant women; de- 
formed children are to be put to death. Similarly, the moral and physical develop- 
ment of the child is discussed in considerable detail in Books VII, VIII. Un- 
fortunately, the Politics is unfinished; a description of the techniques for 
intellectual training as explicit as those for moral and physical up-bringing has 
never been discovered. 


The educational implications of Aristotle’s theory of the ideal state are 
obvious and compelling; if the virtue of the citizens is necessary for the virtue, 
indeed, the very existence of the state, the end of the state must consist in the 
virtue of its citizens. The virtue of a man consists in the development and use 
of his natural powers. These powers are physical, moral, and intellectual. Con- 
sequently, it becomes the responsibility of the state, via the state- controlled 
educational program, to see to the proper development of those powers, and in 
particular, the intellectual powers, since these are obviously most essential. By 
the same token, citizenship can be given only to men who are virtuous. Aristotle 
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writes: “. . . the citizens must not lead the life of mechanics or tradesmen, for 


such a life is ignoble, and inimical to virtue. Neither must they be husbandmen, 


since leisure is necessary both for the dev elopment of virtue and the performance 
of political duties.” It may be argued that it is possible, in a modern, industrialized 
culture, to be both a mechanic and a citizen; the brute fact for education is, 
however, that education for citizenship in Aristotle’s ideal state is clearly different 
from that for a vocation. Further, and more import ant, is the fact that for such a 
state, education specifically for citizenship is crucially necessary, and that such 
an education does not consist in a course in “civics” or “Athenian government” 
but rather in an extensive program calculated to develop fully the essentially 
human potentialities. In modern terms, the choice lies between an educational 
program conceived as liberal education as against a curriculum which has as its 
end professional or vocational training. 


Tue Supyect Matter 

The primary consideration of Aristotle’s theory of personality was of the 
nature and development of the emotional faculties with respect to the forma- 
tion of good moral character. In these terms, it would seem reasonable to expect 
that the subject-matter components of the Aristotelian curriculum would con- 
stitute those pedagogical elements most directly concerned with the develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties. 


If this is the case, if the subject-matter is a cause of the development of the 
intellectual faculties, then a spelling out of the nature of those faculties should 
provide at least a part of the answer to the question, “What is the proper subject- 
matter of the curriculum?” But “subject-matter” is only a kind of short-hand 
symbol used by educators, and refers ultimately to some prior conception of the 
nature of the store-house of know ledge possessed by the culture. However, what 
knowledge is, and what kinds of know ledge are possible, are questions whose 
answers constitute a crucial p part of any philosophy. 


Knowledge, for Aristotle, is know ledge of the four causes of a thing or event. 
Two kinds of knowledge are possible, theoretic and practical, the latter being 
further divided into the know ledge requisite for prudent action in the conduct of 
life, and that required in the execution of the arts. 

The three kinds of knowledge, hence, kinds of inquiry, may be distinguished 
from each other and defined in terms of the causes. 


With respect to the material cause, the theoretical sciences are inquiries into 
“natural” phenomena, while prudence and art are concerned with matters which 
are “artificial.” This distinction between natural and artificial is itself grounded 
upon a classification of things in terms of efficient cause. This is made quite clear 
in the first chapter of Aristotle’s Ph y Sics: 


“ “By nature’ the animals and their parts exist, and the plants and the simple 
bodies (earth, fire, air, w ater )—for we say that these and the like exist ‘by nature’. 


“All the things mentioned present a feature in which they differ from things 
which are mot constituted by nature. Each of*them has within itself a principle of 
motion and of stationariness (in respect of place, or of growth and decrease, or 
by way of alteration). On the other hand, a bed and a coat and anything else of 
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that sort, qua receiving these designations—i.e., insofar as they are products of 
art—have no innate impulse to change.” 


As regards the final cause, theoretic knowledge is desired for the sake of the 
attainment of truth; prudence as a guide to the right action of men, either as 
individuals faced with the problem of moral choice, or as members of social 
groups, encountering the problems of the household and the state; and artistic 
knowledge for the purpose of the production of art or of artifacts. 


The formal cause of scientific knowledge consists in its essential quality of 
logical necessity; whereas, the knowledge of the practical sciences can never be 
more than probable. This point will be considered in greater detail in a sub- 
sequent discussion. 


The efficient cause of knowledge, i.e., the agency by which knowledge is 
attained, is the intellectual faculties. 


The foregoing account constitutes the initial basis for the discrimination of 
the various species of knowledge; prior to the detivation of educational implica- 
tions—some of which are now quite obvious—it is necessary to clarify this position 
with respect to its metaphysical basis. In particular, the distinctions between 
theoretical and practical knowledge with respect to their material and formal 
causes, stand in need of further amplification. 


In the sense that knowledge consists of knowledge of the four causes, inquiry 
is centered upon entitative particles, i.e., things, or composite entities. Composite 
entities, as has been asserted, contain formal and material constituents. The dis- 
tinction between “natural composites” and “artificial composites” is based, in one 
sense, upon the locus of the efficient cause; in another, upon the character of a 
“natural” matter as potentially capable of realizing a single form and of “natural” 
forms as actualizing a specific matter. This is a characteristic not shared by 
artificial objects; bricks are potentially houses, fireplaces, doorstops, weapons, etc., 
and houses are actualized bricks, wood, mud, or reeds, while man is composed of 
distinctly human materials, and human materials, w hile they may fail to result in 
rational animals, can never result in dogs or cats. Further, while it is undeniable 
that the members of a species of a “thing of nature” are not identical, i.e., that no 
two men are exactly the same, it is asserted that the form, or essence of man is 
eternal and unchanging. And it is by virtue of the existence of eternal, unchanging 
forms that eternal, unchanging know ledge—logically necessary statements of uni- 
versal import—is made possible in the theoretical sciences. 


A basis for the initial discrimination of the subject-matter has been made: 
studies may be organized with regard to their contributions to theoretical or 
practical know ledge, the latter being conceived in its dual meaning. (It is neces- 
sary to recall here that the final selection of subject-matter involv ed psychological 
and social considerations; the problem of this discussion consists in the definition 
and description of the kinds of subject-matter made possible by this theory of 
knowledge.) 

Theoretical knowledge is, for Aristotle, in every respect, the most desirable, 
and by its nature, most specifically an appropriate educational objective. Accord- 
ingly, the remainder of the discussion will focus upon the nature of such knowl- 
edge. 
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The theoretical sciences, as distinguished on the basis of their subject-matter 
are physics, mathematics, and metaphysics. The physicist studies the natural 
composite entity, while the mathematician is concerned with the abstractions 
from existents of the qualities of number and form or shape. The metaphysician is 
concerned with the ultimate distinctions of the four causes, of form, matter and 
composite, and their relation to knowledge. 


The distinctions within the theoretical sciences raise questions which are 
often taken for granted: this is particularly the case for metaphysical considera- 
tions, or a consideration of “first philosophy” as Aristotle called it. If most of 
the major academic subjects have ingredient within them assertions about the 
world which refer to such entities and processes as atoms and molecules, force 
and energy, ego, superego and id, evolution and genetic mechanism, marginal 

value, balance of power and, particularly, scientific method, then the question 
arises, shall these entities and processes be considered as existent or as standing 
in some relation to existents. If the latter alternative is accepted, it then becomes 
necessary to provide, within the curriculum, opportunity for consideration of 
the basis of the relation—not merely is the respect of its conformity with em- 
pirical data or with respect to its logical validity, since these are proper considera- 
tions within the subject of sciences, but rather with respect to the ultimate 
irreducible terms which have served to mediate between the observer and the 
raw data of his observation. The consideration of such terms and their relevance 
to the knowledge which is a product of the sciences would constitute a meta- 
physical inquiry. 

If theoretical inquiries have as their goal universal truths, then the method 
of the sciences must involve considerations of logical necessity. That is to say, 
scientific knowledge is demonstrable, and the training of the faculties by which 
theoretical wisdom is attained, consists of training in syllogistic logic. But purely 
formal syllogisms do not convey information: it is necessary to know the premises 
of a science as well as the logical forms by which valid conclusions may be 
reached. (This defines the scientific syllogism as not merely valid, but true 


as well.) 


For a premise to be true requires, in at least one sense, that there exist some 
correspondence between the verbal assertion and the nature of things. The final 
question of this paper is, then, “What kind of statements about mathematical or 
physical objects are made by Aristotelian science?” These statements will con- 
stitute the subject-matter (in the narrowest sense of the term) of the curriculum. 


Mathematical objects are for Aristotle abstractions from physical entities. 
While they may be treated as the subject of a single, separate science, they have 
no separate existence in nature; but they are none the less “natural,” hence 
existential. On this basis, the alternative postulational systems of modern mathe- 
maticians would be inconceivable: there can be only, for Aristotle, a “Euclidean” 
geometry, never a Riemannian alternative. And it is the case that, in most sec- 
ondary school geometry classes, the subject is treated as “natural” and with an 
appeal to an intuition of postulates, rather than as one of a number of alterna- 


tive postulate systems. 


Aristotle’s physics (which includes such studies as chemistry, biology, and 
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the like) is characterized by the qualitative distinctions made between the objects 
of i inquiry. This excludes any possibility of a reduction to material causes or to 
investigation conceived as the relation of variables, studied mathematically. Also, 
a natural object may be studied independently of other objects, since such objects 
have an eternal, unchanging nature, the knowledge of which is attainable and 
unaffected by the methods of the investigator.* A notable consequence of this 
position is the rejection of the Darwinian theory of evolution by “modern” 
Aristotelians. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper represents an attempt to face the problem of the relation of 
philosophic inquiry to the educational enterprise. In the development of the 
Aristotelian curriculum on the model of the Tyler rationale, the relation of 
the concepts of the sciences (of psy chology : sociology, and those sciences which 
are considered as subject-matter) to the terms within which these sciences were 
conceived was emphasized. 

That a given conception of science leads to a curriculum of one sort, and a 
different conception of science leads to quite a different kind of curriculum 
should be clear. Consider, for example, the Aristotelian conception of natural 
science which has been discussed: such knowledge consists in apprehension of 
fixed qualities of immutable objects. Theoretical science thus conceived is 
divorced from considerations of practical problems, in the degree that particular 
individuals differ markedly from the essence of the species. Such scientific know]- 
edge which is made possible on this basis has only limited extrinsic value, and is, 
therefore, desired simply for its own sake. The curriculum which is consistent 
with this position is one in which the subject-matter is literally desirable for its 
own sake. 


In contrast is the Deweyan conception of scientific knowledge as apprehen- 
sion of the relations between objects and as foreknowledge of future consequences 
of present actions. In this context, knowledge may be valued for its own sake, 
but is viewed primarily as arising from past problematic situations and directed 
toward the settlement of present and future problems. Further, no sharp distinc- 
tion can be maintained between the theoretical and practical, with the con- 
sequence that the student is confronted, not with deduced qualities of ideal 
entities, but rather with problematic situations requiring settlement. 


It would indeed appear that the manner in which science is conceived makes 
for a considerable difference in the nature of the curriculum. 


What are the implications of this argument for Professor Tyler’s rationale? 
Our discussion here argues for the fact that some of the most significant differ- 
ences discernible between curricula lie in the conceptions of reality, inquiry, 
knowledge, and practice upon which they are based. Since the Tyler rationale 
makes no provision within itself for the selection of the conceptions basic to 
the formation of the curriculum, it is necessary to conclude that the rationale 





‘See footnote, page 5. The Aristotelian conception of science, as indicated here, can 
hardly be appreciated if it is not viewed in contrast with the radically different nature of 
modern science, as perceived by Dewey. 
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per se is inadequate with respect to the problem. Whether, on the other hand, 
the rationale can be employed effectively in conjunction with a formula- 
tion of a philosophy is still a question which must be answered. I do not think 
that Tyler-cum-Aristotle yields a curriculum which is in any sense different from 
Aristotle alone. The rationale can, however, offer an organizational device for 
committee work of considerable value. Faculties which have employed Professor 
Tyler’s rationale as a device for inquiry into their existing curricular practices 
have undoubtedly been forced to re-examine many hitherto uncritically accepted 
assumptions. The rationale has been particularly valuable in challenging the posi- 
tion of educational extremists, who, in their reaction to the traditional over- 
emphasis on subject-matter, ignore the latter in order to over-emphasize the 
student as the primary, if not exclusive, locus of educational problems. 


To resume, Professor Tyler’s position can be considered as an appeal to 
science for knowledge of reality. But within the sciences there exist sharp dis- 
agreements on the answers to the very problems with which education is most 
concerned: the nature of man, of society, and of knowledge. In inquiries such as 
these, where the basic terms of the inv estigation have often been chosen for 
purely heuristic reasons, it is particularly important to understand those terms 
and their role in delimiting the inquiry. In short, it is necessary to perform the 
operations of philosophic analysis in order to appeal to science. 

Thus, education, in a very important sense, is co-extensive with philosophy 


with respect to its fundamental problems and methods. Virtue in either field can 
be attained only by keeping faith with the method of philosophic analy sis. oO 
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THE ROLE OF VALUE THEORY 
IN EDUCATION 


BY J. DONALD BUTLER 


WHILE MY PREDOMINANT FEELING in presenting this paper is a sense of honor that 
the Philosophy of Education Society invited me to prepare it, another secondary 
frame of mind has accompanied my efforts such as they are. This is a feeling of 
indebtedness to the Society for commissioning me to do a job which I very much 
needed to do for my own good. The assignment first came to me in a context, 
which was somewhat ironical. A few days before the request came to me in a 
letter from Professor Broudy, I had just remarked to one of my classes that I had 
never yet received a good paper in value theory. Since the request came I have 

been embarrassed by an assignment which called upon me to produce something 
on the subject which at least would not be less than I had expected from my 
students. 


In preparing this paper, I have assumed, I hope not mistakenly, that I could 
say something about general value theory. Noting that Dean Leply’ s subject is not 
focused solely on general value theory, I assumed that I could say something 
about general value considerations without transgressing. Consequently, the first 
part of my paper attempts to state some of my basic beliefs concerning value 
which are necessarily involved in the value aspect of education. 


Looking at education within the general framework of my value theory, 
I have also dealt, in part two of this paper, with certain close relationships between 
axiology and the educative process. The final and third part of my paper at- 
tempts to depict the educational institution of society as an institution which 
ideally, at least, should be largely permissive with respect to value experience and 
value judgments. 


A. PRESUPPOSITIONS 


There are certain presuppositions concerning value which help to define the 
general frame of reference within which I necessarily work as I try to deal 
specifically with the role of value theory in education. While I recognize that it 
is quite beyond the reasonable scope of ‘this paper to discuss axiology i in general; 
yet I think it necessary to make at least four of my presuppositions explicit. 


1. The first of these has to do with the ontology of values. It is that some 
values have the status of ultimate existence. Such values have this status not 
because they are independent realities, but because they are in and of the nature 
of God, who alone has ultimate and absolute existence. Of course, there is 
almost an infinite number and variety of values which do not have this status 
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but are relative to the human scene alone and have the same kind of transiency 
that human experience has. Some of these values are instrumental; eventually 
they are means to other ends or to ultimate values. Some of them are terminal 
values, being enjoyed for what they are at the time without ever becoming 
means to other ends, or only indirectly being means to ultimate ends. Others are 
positive contradictions of ultimate values, perversions of value, negating and 
undermining the affirmative and abiding in value experience. 


Value, very broadly defined it seems to me, refers to any particular quality 
as distinguished from a quantitative element; in a sense the whole essence side of 
reality is value. A color quality, for instance, although an elemental value, is a 
value. I wouldn’t compare it in importance at all with an ultimate value, but 
nevertheless it is a value and may serve an ultimate purpose, at least indirectly. 
There is a vast range of value experience in which there are many different kinds 
of value and much room for variety. Many values are only temporal and tem- 
porary in their significance. This does not mean that they are w rong values or 
that they are right values; it does mean that they are more relative to the 
temporary existence of our human orbit than they are to God. But they are still 
values. However, they do not have the abidingness of ultimate values, which 
are in and of God. While I do not wish to draw a sharp line of separation, I do 
wish to distinguish between things w hich are temporary, temporal, transient, 
and relative to our individuality and to our humanness, as over against the ultimate 
values which are implicit and inherent in God in what He is bringing into being 
in the coming Divine Society. As | think of values, I use categories referring to 
the ultimate and the temporary, but I also use categories referring to the instru- 
mental and the intrinsic. There may be something intrinsic about certain very 
elementary values which forbid our regarding them as instrumental except in 
a sense which is clearly indirect. While such elementary values may be indirectly 
instrumental to ultimate values, they are themselves temporal and not ultimate. 
They are at the same time indirectly instrumental values because they are a part 
of the value experience men need to have in order to enter into ultimate values. 
Ultimate values are real basic existences which have an ontology; their ontology 
is that they are rooted in God. They have just as much reality as so-called laws 
of nature. For me the so-called objective laws of nature have been overly objec- 
tified. It seems to me that these are little more than manifestations of the orderly 
way in which God works. They are not rigid structures as it were, as in positivism 
for instance. The qualities of person which are implicit in the nature of God 
are just as real as this orderly way of working. Values do not have a separate 
impersonal objective existence comparable to the ideas of Plato. Ultimate values 
are real and objective because they are in and of God and not because they stand 

“out there,” as it were, somewhere between God and man as so-called objective 
realities. I am unable to define ultimate values apart from the person in whom 
they are resident. If you ask me if love is an ultimate value, I must say “Yes”; 
but I must also say, “the love which we know because of what God is.” And 
with any other value I would have to do the same. All values have to be related 
to persons. All essence in the last analysis is either that which is in and of person 


or that which is the relation of persons. 


The negations or perversions of value remain to be discussed, for however 
we define value we are confronted by the actuality that value can be contradicted 
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or subverted and commonly is, rather than being realized or achieved. It is at 
this point that I find that I have a measure of agreement with pragmatism. Prag- 
matism roots all value as I understand it in the human social process. I agree that 
this is the orbit of a vast range of values, some of which are instrumental, some 
terminal, and most of them temporal as compared to ultimately abiding values 
which are rooted in God or sustained by Him. While ultimate values have their 
foundation in God, and by virtue of this have a constancy which none of the 
values have whose basis of existence is the human social process, evil which is the 
negation of or perversion of value, whether temporal or ultimate, has its orbit 
also in the human individual-social process. 


2. The second presupposition has to do with the need for effort in the pos- 
session of value. It is that all values, whether ultimate or temporal, are enjoyed 
and possessed only as the human subject, individual or collective, participates 
or becomes engaged in active efforts or relations by which he (or it) moves 
from present actual fact to a new situation in which the old fact is replaced by 
newly realized value. Values are what they are in essence largely because there 
are individual persons to possess and enjoy them. This is the subjective side of 

value. The presupposition that ultimate values have their existence in and of God 
does not imply that our possession of them is automatic and without effort. There 
is a subjective element in value experience which is comparable to the subjective 
element in Berkeley’s treatment of knowledge. There 1s effort and activity in 
which we as individuals have to engage in order to enter into values. Now this 
does not at all mean salvation by merit or salvation by works. It does mean, how- 
ever, that we have to reach out and embrace, we have to enter in and participate; 
there must be some kind of refraction through our experience in order for us 
to enter into values. This does not mean that values are dependent upon in- 
dividuals; ultimate values are extant. The individual only realizes values as he 
enters into them. I am attempting in this presupposition to parallel Berkeley’s 
know ledge treatment with a value treatment which has the same pattern. V alues 
are existent but we have to participate in them in order to enter into them; they 
do not just automatically transpose into our experience from the order objec- 
tive to us. 


3. The third presupposition supplies a criterion as a guide in the realization 
of value. It is that values are realized in the great majority of value situations by 
relating parts and wholes, if not exclusively in this manner. Logical values result 
from correctly recognizing whole-part relations. Aesthetic values are possessed 
when a work of art is understood and appreciated as a differentiated whole. 
Social values are realized when an individual recognizes his place as no more 
than a part in the total society and is willing to grant to all other individuals their 
due privileges. Religious values arise as the individual practices his relation to 
God, the total Person, in worship, fellowship, and service. This part-whole value 
principle commends itself to me as a very inclusive principle and one which is 
futuristic, or in theological terms, eschatalogical, in its prospect. For if and when 
parts are in their places fulfilling their normal ends as parts, and are evaluated 
in this context, and if and when wholes are known as wholes and not conglomera- 
tions of parts, then all will be harmonized in a living whole, established in God 
who alone is, constituting that eventual divine order in which the many are in 


and of the One. 
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This strongly implies that the root value for me is in being effectively related 
to God—a root value because it is the value from which all other values stem. 
This can be compared to what I understand as the root value of pragmatism, 
namely, relatedness to the social process, because it is the soil out of which all 
value grows. Now the principle that I have stated here is comparable to this but 
quite entirely different; it is that the root value is in being related not to society 
but to God. The intention, however, is not to set up an antithesis between God 
and society, except as sources of value. 


But such a fundamental relation as this is not established by the part assum- 
ing to be related to the whole; it must rather be initiated by the One reaching 
out to relate the many to Himself. This I believe is what Christ is to man looked 
at from the value side. He is the one God entering into the life process of the 
many, even in the face of hostility, and giving himself to each and all, that His 
existence might be theirs and they might thereby partake of the One. Not only 
does our knowledge situation require that there be Incarnation if God is to be 
revealed; but our value situation calls for atonement if we are to be related to 
God and partake of the values which are resident in Him. But although this 
relation is made possible by Christ, it nevertheless does not thereby become a 
value of human experience automatically. And this is to refer our attention again 
to the educational problem. Even though Christ may reach out to us, we need 
to respond, embrace, and participate in order to enter into ultimate value. 


While what I am attempting to say does presume upon the epistemology of 
our relation to God, the singular task at hand is to deal with the value side of 
this relation. I have contended so far that men can only partake of ultimate 
value by being related to God and being in and of Him. I would like to contend 
further that the only way in which we can be in and of God is for Him to be 
broken. How can those who are created, as it were, outside of God, who are 
creatures and not God, and who have in a measure their own autonomy, their 
own priv acy, and their own individuality—how can they partake of that which 
God is unless God chooses to share that which He is, in and of Himself? In 
the nature of the case, given these conditions, an opening must be made by God 
and man must be invited in. And that means not only overture to us from God, 
which is Incarnation, but it also means atonement in which the one who is 


Incarnate is also broken. 


My phrasing may suggest that this conception is built by means of in- 
dividualistic categories alone. But individualism is not intended. This conception 
is intended to be just as organic as individual. I do not regard society, human 
or divine, as a collection of individuals, but rather as a living organic whole. En- 
lightened Protestant Christians are at some pains to correct the individualism of 
fundamentalist Christianity. And they should be, for this individualism and the 
mechanistic view of society which is its companion are corruptions which have 
more affinity for naive naturalism than for the Christian Faith. 


4. The fourth and last presupposition has to do with the nature of man, 
more specifically, his moral condition. We cannot view value theory, it seems 
to me, as though we ourselves are objective spectators who can think with com- 
plete and full impartiality about our value problems. As problems they involve 
us, and because the problems have to do with values, we are predisposed toward 
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the solution. One way in which we are predisposed is to desire a solution which 
is advantageous to ourselves or to our group. Another more basic w ay in which 
we are predisposed i is that not only are we concerned about the means by which 
a good life is lived, but we are concerned about the ends which constitute a good 
life. Because of this, our situation as men is a radical situation. If it were true 
that the true ends of our lives were so implicit in our beings, that our conscious 
decisions scarcely bring into question the chief ends of life, our situation would 
not be so radical; but actually our value concerns and judgments focus more 
upon the goals of a good life than upon the things instrumental to it. Con- 
sequently, when we rebel against a destiny which is not what we desire that it 
should be, our revolt is a radical one pointed at the level of ends and not just at 
the level of means. We choose the destiny which we desire in preference to any 


other alternative. 


Now, if it is true that the true ends of human life are divine ends, integral 
to a divine society whose existence is rooted in God, then when we reject these 
ends for those of our own desiring, there is a finality about our choice which 
brings down the curtain not only upon an orbit of value experience, but of exist- 
ence as well. Achieving values which are ultimately good 1s a big enough prob- 
lem at the level of means; we need the fellow ship of the Divine Spirit and the 
Divine Community in onder to be sustained in such good means unto such good 
ends. But when we reject this fellowship we turn our backs both upon the ends 
and the means of realizing them. It is impossible to separate ultimate value from 
the ultimate Community. 


B. EpuCATION AND AXIOLOGY 


Now, to turn directly to educational concerns which inv olve value theory. 
I would like to observe that there is an essential and very close relation between 
education and axiology. There are four aspects of this close connection which | 
now see very clearly. 


1. The first of these refers back to my second presupposition: the necessity 
for human subjects to participate in the realization of values in order for them to 
achieve them and enjoy them. If it is true, as I maintain, that whatever the 
ontology of a value is, persons or societies must be actively engaged in its actuali- 
zation or they cannot possess it and enjoy it for themselves; then value realization 
is an educative process and necessarily involves people in a growth and develop- 
ment which is educational at its heart. It might be said that this is an educational 
dimension which is indigenous to axiology as such. 


2. The second aspect of the close relation between education and axiology 
I should like to mention involves a characterization of the school as a unique 
institution in society. The uniqueness of the educational institution of society 
looked at in the light of value theory is that it is more especially a value- realizing 
institution than is any other institution with the exception of religion. 


I have not been able to explore this adequately, as of course its validation in- 
volves a whole philosophy of social institutions. Whatever else the institutions of 
society do, they do seek to realize value. Business seeks economic value for its 
investors and aims, with varying degrees of honesty, to offer its patrons some 
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other value the return from which is this same economic value. Government at 
its best seeks to maintain and further achieve values of social order, general wel- 
fare, and the common good, although this is always corrupted by the intention 
to gain other values w hich are not so generally enjoyed. 


But my impression is that there is in almost all other institutions a kind of 
factualism in addition to value-seeking, which is foreign to education. With 
reference to the individual pupil, education begins with him as he is at any given 
stage in his growth and nurture and seeks to convey him into a stage of develop- 
ment and value achievement which is not now actual. Socially, education begins 
with its society or culture as it is at a given point in history. It may make itself 
a completely subservient tool of that society or culture and thereby conceive 
its intention as conforming the new generation and so conserving the values, good 
or bad, which are actual in that culture. It may, however, and we hope it more 
commonly will, conceive of its function as reconstructive as well as conservative. 
In this event there enters a strong futuristic and axiological element into the 
educational task. The school not only conserves, it certainly does not destroy, 
what is good in the culture, but its vision reaches quite beyond this objective to 
conveying the society into a new orbit of value possession, in which that which 
is desired but is not now actual fact becomes more than an ideal or an objective, 
namely, a present realized possession of the culture. 


3. A third aspect of the connection between axiology and education is the 
necessary relationship between educational objectives and value theory. Any 
objectives which can be conceived for any phase of life are an expression, 
consciously or unconsciously, of value judgments. And when objectives are 
proposed for education, whether general or specific, whether by teachers or 
administrators for individual classes or schools, or by national bodies such as the 
Educational Policies Commission, some answers to value problems are implicit 


in these objectives. 


The significant imperative which this relation forces upon us is that if our 
aims and objectives are to be adequate, they require that we be thoroughgoing 
in our value thinking. This is one of the strategic points at which more adequate 
attention should be drawn to the role of value theory in education. Except for 
educational philosophers, it seems to me that virtually no one connected with 
education is aware of the connection between value theory and the formulation 
of objectives. Furthermore, there is not the needed comprehension of value 
problems necessary to the formulation of a value theory. Needless to say, none 
possesses a value theory unless the most popular superficial talk about values can 
be called such. And because of this vacuum in value thinking, there is not an 
adequate context for the formulation of educational objectives. Regardless of 
the value judgments which may be made of the essence of given educational 
objectives, those objectives can not be adequately conceived unless they are 
formulated in the light of a value theory which is embraced with full cognizance 
of the problems involved, and which the theory is designed to answer. This, in 
turn, will involve equally responsible thinking in metaphysics and epistemology. 


This underscores, as can be done at several comparable points, the importance 
of adequate background in philosophy of education as an essential requirement 
for all who become connected with the schools in any professional way. It also 
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suggests the wisdom of encouraging lay discussions of the purposes and func- 
tions of our schools with the help of as expert guidance as can be secured. Such 
discussions should relate specifically educational concerns to as broad generalities 
as possible, in the hope that at the grass roots people may come to wise and 
discerning value judgments within the context of which to carry forward the 
educational functions of the community. 


4. A fourth consideration concerning the relation of axiology and educa- 
tion is the significance for children and youth of their value problems and 
decisions. 


The point at which the really vital learnings can take place is the point at 
which decisions have to be made between alternatives. While it is granted that 
there is a maturation dimension according to which the psychological appropriate- 
ness of decisions must be determined (younger children having more decisions 
made for them and being shielded from strenuous decisions where great hazard is 
a possibility, with an increasing reluctance on the part of adults to intervene as a 
child progresses from preadolescence through early and middle adolescence to 
adulthood), yet it must be recognized that the making of value judgments and 
decisions is central to education. Parents and teachers ought to be cautious in 
making decisions for their children or shielding them from difficult decisions; 
they should turn the occasions for such judgments and decisions to educational 
ends. 


Value problems are the first reflective steps of maturing youth. They provide 
the first occasion for reflective decisions; therefore, value concerns in educa- 
tion are of unique importance, with all children, but especially with adolescents 
because in their struggles and tensions are the early occasions for genuinely 
reflective decision. 


Of course it may be unlikely that every child can become a philosopher 
who builds for himself a theory of value, relates this value theory to a metaphysics, 
and validates both by a theory of knowledge. But every child must come eventual- 
ly to live his own life with some measure of responsibility. The closer he can 
approach a theory of value within which his ais judgments can make some 
real sense, the more adequate and responsible he can be in facing the demands of 
life. It is for this purpose that his value experiences can be made educational. A 
given value problem and the decisions which resolve it do not comprise the 
whole story of value experience. Value problems constitute, it seems to me, the 
first significant reflective steps of maturation. No doubt they are preceded in 
childhood and somewhat in pre-adolescence by problems of causality, the kind 
of inquisitive concern which is expressed in questions regarding how the world 
came to be and where babies come from. But real responsible reflection begins 
with value problems. 


C. Scnoots SHoutp Br Permissive REGARDING VALUE DeEcIsIONS 


All of these considerations regarding the relation of axiology and education 
seem to me to point in the direction of an educational institution which is pre- 
dominantly permissive in relation to the value decisions of growing children and 
youth. The schools should freely provide opportunity for value consideration, 
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decision and realization; they should not withhold consideration, predetermine 
or force value decisions, and then expect value realization to go on within this 
predisposed framework. 


Of course, actually there are many vested interests pressing in upon the 
schools which are uneasy about open discussion and objective analysis of the 
particular province which they are concerned to have protected from such con- 
sideration. The present witch-hunt phenomenon is an instance of political and 
economic vested interests seeking to prevent freedom of discussion which might 
encourage or give birth to opposing loyalities. Another area in which free discus- 
sion is commonly prevented by such pressures is in the area of religious or anti- 
religious loy alties. On the one hand some religious interests prefer schools in 
which there is a kind of rationalistic control of the doctrine which is taught. 
Though diametrically opposed, a secular way of life, virtually equivalent to a 
religion i in order of devotion, is nevertheless very similar to religious thought con- 
trol in the desire to see that a scientific world-view is taught. By way of carrying 
the example further it seems to me that the solution is in neither of these alterna- 
tives and that neither alternative gives discerning attention to the value issucs 


involved. 


While of course there are many decisions about the education of their chil- 
dren which must be made by parents, by elected authorities, by administrators, 
and by teachers, there are also many decisions which must be made by pupils 
which are an essential part of education and apart from which genuinely educa- 
tive activity cannot go on. I am often surprised at the number and extent of 
decisions it is commonly assumed that parents, teachers, administrators, and school 
officials must make. Many of these decisions, it seems to me, are going to be re- 
made by the pupils in spite of the decisions that have already been made for 
them. And, I believe that most decisions which call for review by the pupils are 
rightly pupil decisions in the first instance anyway. The value concerns of grow- 
ing children and youth call for such indigenous decisions by them, and with 
respect for these our schools should be more permissive than dominant. 


1. There are certain very general values which the adult community, as 
expressed in the direction of school life, must prize. The first of these is that it 
will prize itself. It will prize its own community life as a vital matrix into which 
new generations are born and in which they grow and are nurtured. It will prize 
its heritage not so much as a fixed fund w hich is transmitted from generation to 
generation, but as a living stream of which the present generation is a living 
cross-section and the present living expression. The adult community as ex- 
pressed in its direction of school life will prize and respect the child. It will 
respect the child by not thinking of him as one who is to be conformed only to 
what is the present adult culture. It will rather respect the child as a measured, 
but distinct object of hope for the future. It will also respect the child as a 
person, as a soul with a destiny, a destiny which may reach beyond the human 
culture and the human orbit. And it will be concerned not to place any ceiling 
over this destiny restricting it to temporal boundaries. The adult community will 
also value its subgroupings. While it should move by majority decisions, majorities 
should not be so dominant and so devoid of understanding as not to leave place 
for the healthy dissent and nonconformity of minorities. 
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2. While one could get lost completely among the trees if he were to at- 
tempt to consider the specific value areas in which pupil decisions are made, vet 
some endeavor should be made to indicate what some of these are, at least ‘by 
representation. One of the most common areas of value experience where vouth 
finds it necessary to make decisions is the realm of ethics. As children become 
pre- adolescents and especially as they grow into adolescence and adulthood, they 
are confronted with many problems of right and wrong. This is one important 
area in which maturation and certainly education calls for thoughtful judgment. 
Social questions concerning war and peace, race, and class distinction also press 
in upon youth, especially in this time of tension and quiet revolution. With boys, 
the certainty of early military service increases the urgency by making it very 
personal and immediate. Vary ing somewhat with individual presuppositions, 
home and community backgrounds, religious, political, and economic problems 
evoke some serious thinking and call for some measure of judgment. Such prob- 
lems are important in themselves, but they are also important because they can 
open out into even more fundamental metaphy sical and epistemological concerns. 
However, they are not likely to serve such a worthy end if they are intercepted 
prematurely by a dominating or oversolicitous sponsorship. The truly educative 
concern will meet such occasions for serious thought w ith an attitude which per- 
mits genuine deciding by children and youth; it will not offer the shortcut of 
ready-made answers, nor will it shield efficiently from the real hazards of genuine 
decision-making. 


3. In addition to decisions which have just been described respecting the 
evaluation of specific values, there are other decisions having to do with the 
whole of value experience which should be regarded as areas in which decisions 
have to be made in the process of maturing. These are judgments concerning 
the foundations of and nature of value. It seems to me that any education would 
be superficial which did not make some provision for judgment concerning such 
fundamental considerations, however fully it makes provision for specific value 
judgments. These general value concerns mentioned now in the light of the 
pupil’s learning experience relate to the basic presupposition with which this 
paper began, and also constitute a final conclusion. My argument regarding the 
place of these presuppositions in education is that instead of education being 
authoritarian with these or other presuppositions made explicit as the rational 
basis of the education provided, or instead of the schools being authoritarian by 
opposing such principles or precluding study of them and judgment concerning 
them, education should rather be an open- -ended process providing occasion for 
decision about such basic loyalties as these. 


a. Values either are or are not rooted ultimately in God. Now, what I am 
saying is that instead of our teaching that they are or instead of our teaching the 
antithesis of this presupposition, our education should be so constructed that 
wid pupil is at least given an opportunity to make a decision about this very 
elie 


b. Similarly being related to God is either the foundation of all value realiza- 
tion by an individual or a society, or else it is irrelevant. My argument is that 


(Continued on page 86) 











UNTOWARD THINKING 


BY HENRY JONES MULFORD, M.D. 


UNTOWARD THINKING, that is, tangent thinking simulating straight thinking, has 
been a major deterrent to the advancement of human mind ever since primitive 
man’s wondering eyes first sent strange new picture stimuli back into his develop- 
ing brain to awaken the thought centres latent there. But his mind, inhibited by a 
brain whose centres were in uneven correlation, failed to recognize the condition; 
and as advanced as man is today, that uneven correlation still ‘prevails. The result 
has been that when called upon to decide as between a right course and a wrong, 
a right belief and a false, he will, in the indecision of innate ignorance, mechani- 
cally take the tangent to the left, only eventually to find that he is facing a mental 
impasse. His position may be likened to that of the chess player whose hasty 
assumption of knowing the moves of the game has blinded him to the fact that 
he has taken the way which leads to checkmate. And, following the allegory, that 
is what happens to the untoward thinker. 


Untoward thinking, insidious in its advance, has left much empty verbiage in 
its wake; and because it still is insidious and empty, it still is a stumbling block to 
mental advancement. An example of its havoc in the past may be found in the fate 
which befell ancient Rome; and an example of what it may accomplish in the 
future lies in the condition in which we find the United States of America in the 


present turmoil of nations. 


A CAUSE FOR THE FALL oF RoME 

Ancient Rome, a once proud city-state, the streets of which resounded to the 
arrogant tread of her victorious armies, and when pagan temples adorned her 
hills, was a perfect example of untoward thinking. Rome’s rise to supreme power 
among the nations of her era was spectacular. Beginning as a suckling at the breasts 
of a she-wolf, she jumped to the measure of an empire only eventually to collapse. 
Our historians give various reasons for the fall of Rome, but basically, it may be 
said that it was untoward thinking that brought her down: in following the 
tangent to the left she had checkmated herself at the start. 


Rome, the ancient city situated upon a long peninsula which lay between two 
arms of “The Great Sea”—the Adriatic Sea at the West and the Ty rrhenian Sea on 
the East—became an aggressive competitor of four other groups of peoples situated 
upon the borders of the waters of the western end of The Great Sea, who 
were, as were the Romans, emerging from primitive ignorance to acquire future 
statehood. Those groups were, to name them as later they became, the Greeks, 
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history of ancient Rome and the recent history of the United States. The author attributes 
these similarities to illogical thinking and proposes as a solution an educational program which 
would set a “pattern for logical thought in the brain of the developing child.” 
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close across the Adriatic Sea; the Hebrews to the southwest across the western 
end of The Great Sea; and the Egyptians and the Carthaginians directly south 
across the end of that Sea. 


As Rome grew in stature two untoward beliefs developed within her primitive 
mind: one, that might was the law in this world; and two, that polytheism was 
the rule in the next. In accord with her belief in force, Rome built up armies and 
proceeded to administer the law in the area bordering the waters of The Great 
Sea and, in an innate yearning for something beyond this life, she set up a pattern 
for a celestial hierarchy composed of gods and goddesses with, in addition, a 
demigod for every nook and corner of the earth, all fashioned in the images of 
themselves and exhibiting many of their foibles. While in general the beliefs 
current in the area of The Great Sea were similar to those of Rome, there was one 
group, the Hebrews, which held beliefs in direct antithesis to those of Rome. 
The Hebrews devoted their lives to the cultivation of the arts of peace, and to the 
worship of Jehovah. In their minds the one and only God, Jehovah, “He that 
sitteth in the Heavens,” had created man out of the dust of the earth, and it was to 
God alone that man’s obeisance was due. It is significant that, as Rome and her 
hierarchy faded, the peaceful living and worship followed by the Hebrews 
became living examples before the entire world. 


A PARALLEL IN Our TIME 


Coming now to our time, we find our country in a condition closely re- 
sembling that of Rome at the height of her power, and, well might we ask 
ourselves, “Whither are we drifting?” While, like the Hebrews we cultivate the 
arts of peace and serve but the one God, we do support huge armies, and we do h 
have man-made demigods tucked away in odd corners of our minds. And even 
though our armies are supposed to be for keeping the peace, they do represent 
force; and though our demigods are merely men and women w ho, because of 
some service rendered upon earth, have been elevated to places in heaven by our 
ecclesiastics, they are given obeisance belonging only to the One God. 


We in America are facing a two-dimensional threat: we are being worn down 
by a subtle enemy on the one hand; and on the other hand, by and through our 
own untoward thinking. In Korea we were waging an undeclared war which was 
being drawn out interminably by an archenemy seeking to deplete our manpower; 
in Europe, in an endeavor to act the part of the Good Samaritan, we are im- 
poverishing our national resources by sending money and materials to alien 
nations. And to make the situation worse, we find our archenemy of Korea also 
at work in Europe. Living in close proximity to our alien nations as he does, how 
easy it is for him to thrust his shaggy paws into the storehouses which we keep 
refilling! 


And there is a third threat which should be mentioned, one which faces us 
here at home: we are admitting individuals from the impoverished nations of 
Europe who are bringing with them germs of future troubles. The so-called 
“displaced persons” brought here displace our own people; and by violating 
American ethics, they keep our charitable institutions busy and our jails filled. 
It would seem that this country has been too long plagued by the willing-to-be- 
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helped peoples and the crooks of Europe. Viewing the situation from all sides 
isn’t it time that something should be done in regard to the untoward thinking 
cap that America so long has worn? 


A Brotocicat Reason 


In seeking the reason for untoward thinking, whether it exists in America or 
elsewhere, we find it in the uneven development of the human brain. If today we 
could glance back into the jungles of yesterday we would find primitive man 
living in close proximity to animals w hose descendants have come down through 
the centuries with him. One of those animals, the chimpanzee, resembles man in 
so many particulars that our curiosity is aroused and we wonder if there can be 
any relationship between this man-like animal and man: what variety of brain 


lies inside of that chimpanzee skull? 


Modern research has given revealing answers to that question. Macroscopi- 
cally, the man brain and that of the chimpanzee are alike except as to size, the 
animal brain being but one-third the size of that of man. And examination of the 
tissues of the chimpanzee brain under the magic lens of the microscope reveals 
that they are similar in structure, but that the tissues of the human brain being 
of greater import are, necessarily, more complicated as to arrangement of their 
cells and their response to env ironmental stimuli. The one is an organ set in the 
skull of an animal whose reactions to external stimuli proceed through reflex 
action, merely automatic response; but in the human we find consciousness coming 
in to take over the direction of the reactions. But we run into a complex when we 
find both reactions in the same brain as we do in the brain of man: we run into a 
conflict which if allowed to remain as a set pattern becomes a major threat to 
the orderly progress of the human mind. It is this conflict between reflex action, 
a touch and go reaction, in the animal, and directive consciousness, reasoned action, 
in the human, which is behind untoward thinking. 


It would seem from the foregoing that the basis of untoward belief is un- 
toward thinking, and so it is with the adolescent and the illiterate; but when we 
find persistent evidence of untoward thinking in the utterances of cultured man 
and woman it is going to give our understanding something of a jolt in that it 
reflects upon our vaunted system of education. The point here is that those 
individuals, not having been taught how to think mislead themselves when they 
make the effort. They are the victims of a system of education which does not 
develop cooperative consciousness in their brain centres, which does not set up 
patterns for /ogical thought.’ 

The development of directive consciousness in the primitive human brain was 
fraught with difficulty; and its action in the human brain of today still partakes 
of that difficulty. The reason for this lies in the close proximity ‘of the human 
brain centres, those directed by consciousness, with those of the animal, the 
touch-and-go centres. If a diagram of a human cerebrum upon which the ad- 
vanced human centres have been lettered is at hand, their proximity with those of 
the animal reflex centres will at once become apparent. For instance: the word 


* The author has been interested in this subject for many years and has recently completed 
a small book, as yet only in manuscript, in which he offers a system of education which will 


correct this. 
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SOUND will be seen over the centre for hearing, this centre in both the living 
man and the chimpanzee lying in apposition to the external ear; and close to the 
inner edge of the SOUND centre two other words, WORD HEARING, will 
be seen. The hearing centre in the primitive chimpanzee hears only sound, being 
able to recognize sound only by its variations as to tone and volume. Words then, 
would come to the animal only as sounds; but the man having developed word 
consciousness, would, when hearing the sound of a word, be able to pick the word 
out of the sound. The difficulty here lies in the conflict between the two centres, 
consciousness has to fight its way against the reflex, innate in all cerebral centres. 
And, within the dev eloping human brain, this conflict between the old and the 
new continually goes on; it is the maladjustment of the reactions which encourage 
untoward thinking. 


But now, suppose we glance at another example of untoward thinking, that 
which occurs in the minds of religious fanatics. It may be said that, while religion 
scems a far cry from brutal war, it actually is in a constant state of war. But 
its “warfare”’ is quite unlike the wars in which armies of men flaunting the banners 
of Mars and carrying guns and swords with which to murder other men which 
are so greatly the vogue today. It is a warfare in which an “army” of holy men 
and women are carrying Bibles, prayer books, and hymnals; and as it is fought 
in churches, it well might be termed a holy war. It has, in fact, the largest standing 
army in the world. In real war we have ruthless men actuated by lust for temporal 
power; in the other, there are thoughtful men and women seeking the deposition 
of Satan from, and the establishment of God in errant minds. But these men and 
women in their untoward zeal, are making one great mistake: they are setting 
man-made demigods upon a plane with God, the One alone to whom our 
obeisance belongs. Our supreme task then, is to impress upon errant minds the 
meaning of the word GOD; we must exorcise the thrall of profane thought. 


And now, what is to be done toward the elimination of this reason-retarding 
untoward thought habit and its constant companion untoward belief, from the 
mind of man? As I have hinted upon a foregoing page, the remedy lies within the 
prov ince of education, in a system of education for the young in which the aim 
is the setting of a pattern for logical thought in the brain of the developing child, 
as against the illogical being followed today; it is clear thinking against tangent 
thinking. We have outgrown the primitive pattern of The Little Red Schoolhouse 
of ancient days and our task now is to raise the primitive brain to the rank of a 
brain which will be able, adequately, to meet the demands of our rapidly advanc- 
ing civilization, a demanding civilization. In the accomplishment of this we unite 
the animal and the human centres lying in juxtaposition within the human brain 
in cooperative partnership, a partnership which will work in harmony for the 
development of directive consciousness in the guidance of the thought-train. In 
short, by thus correlating the centres we banish untoward thinking from the 
human mind. 0 
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Just Out! 


Public Education Under Criticism 

edited by C. WINFIELD SCOTT and CLYDE M. HILL, 

Yale University 

Here is an anthology of the best articles dealing with the problem of 
public school criticism. An introductory chapter by the editors sets the 
background of the problem, and a closing chapter summarizes the material 
briefly and interpretively. The readings themselves are from both popular 
lay magazines and from educational journals. The criticism with answers 
are presented topically, and a detailed table of contents makes possible 


quick location of materials. 432 pages @ 6% x9” 


Coming This Spring! 
Building A Philosophy Of Education 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, State Teachers College, 

Framingham, Massachusetts 

Written for students who need to build, for themselves, a reasonable 
philosophy of education, the book first presents problems already familiar 
to the student, then discloses the epistemological, metaphysical and ethical 
issues underlying these problems. The student thereby is given the tools 
with which he can structure the practical problems Ww thick await him 


as an educator. 5%” x8%" @ To be published April 1954 
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Education In A Democracy— 4th Edition 

by ALONZO F. MYERS, Chairman, Department of Higher Education, 
New York University; and CLARENCE O. WILLIAMS, Dean of 
Admissions and Registrar, Pennsylvania State College 

This is still the only introductory text which places emphasis on present- 
ing education as a social force and relating it to the aspirations and needs 
of our society. New sections have been added, dealing with (a) the sig- 
nificance of our expanding population and (b) the nature of our efforts 
to develop collective security in the face of the threats posed by aggres- 
sive communist totalitarianism. The previous edition of this text sold 


over 30,000 copies. 352 pages 7 5 Y% "x 8% ” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Revicious PERSPECTIVES IN COLLEGE TEACHING. By Hoxie N. Fairchild and others. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952. 460 pp., $4.50. 


Four essays selected from this series of pemphiets sponsored by The Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation were reviewed earlier.’ These four essays on philosophy, 
experimental psychology, economics, and the preparation of teachers were chosen 
for their close relations to secular education. Now the publication of the fourteen 
essays in book form calls for further consideration of the significance of religious 
perspective in educational theory. 


Outstanding among the remaining essays both in scholarly quality and in 
pertinent implications for all college teaching is “Sociology and Social Psychology” 
by Talcott Parsons. In the first place, the importance to all educators of the facts 
concerning religious beliefs, practices, and institutions is emphasized without 
requiring any degree of acceptance by the social scientist himself. The fact that 
religion has been and still is an integral part of our culture together with the high 
standard of objective, scientific research set by Parsons for himself and_ his 
co-authors in this volume constitutes a strong justification for consideration by 
the college student. Unfortunately, not all the contributors meet this standard of 
W riting. 


Using the concepts of clinical psychology, Parsons outlines the motivation of 
religious beliefs and behavior in adjustment to frustration and suggests certain 
destructive disturbances of the social system due to religious fanaticism. On the 
other hand, he finds in Western Christianity sources of creative innovation such 
as contributions to the universality of law and to the egalitarian aspect of democ- 
racy. The religious situation in the United States is treated with a candor that 
brings out the religious origins of anti-Semitism, the social class and caste 
antagonisms within Protestantism’s numerous sects, and the structural strain in 
our society due to the rise of Catholic Church power and consequent mutual 
intolerance between Catholics and Protestants. This compact analysis shows how 
inadequate is a social science course that ignores the religious aspects of the 
culture. 


Critical queries occur to the reviewer concerning the meaning of Parsons’ 
excellent statement. Does not his whole presentation, culminating in an appeal for 
“a high level of ‘maturity’” in facing “the truth about ourselves and the world” 
(p. 336) come closer to “abolition of religion” than to “really a new form of it” 
(p. 335), when religion is defined as including reference to “the existence of a 
‘supernatural’ order” (p. 289)? Has not Parsons taken the inquiry further than 
mere “theological divergencies” (Preface, p. vi), especially if we follow his 
bibliographical guide into Durkheim and Weber, toward a naturalistic religious 
perspective without hurting the student’s feeling because this able teacher “knows 

what he is talking about” (p. 333). 


* William F. Bruce, Educational Theory, Vol. Il, No. 1 (January, 1952), pp. 57-64. 
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Again, as Dorothy D. Lee writes of “Anthropology” we see through ample 
illustrations that to teach with inner consistency and integrity about a culture as a 
totality religion must be included. It becomes ‘clear how misleading are the ideas 
that come from isolating religion, an ingredient of daily life, i in a separate course. 
Nor should we compartmentalize economics and religion i in a culture which does 
not separate “everyday living” from a seventh day set apart for religion. A prac- 
tical application to current education comes in the emphasis upon the intimate 
knowledge of a culture necessary for the introduction of technological change in 
distant lands, for example, in the promotion of scientific farming while avoiding 
conflict with religious notions and practices. Although Dr. Lee may have 
refrained wisely from suggesting implications for college teaching outside the 
anthropological field, it is evident that atomistic analysis is dangerous wherever 
perspective is sought. The reader might welcome also a word from the specialist 
in anthropology about the processes of cultural research concerning today’s 


American scene. 


“Political Science,” maintains John H. Hallowell, is a practical science seeking 
means of fostering a good life among men, and therefore should use objective 
methods in dealing with the facts of organized religion as they have and do affect 
political action. The teacher of political science who is also a practicing Christian 
should not, however, keep his own personal commitments and his academic 
activities in watertight compartments (pp. 420 f). Would Hallowell insist as 
strongly that the non-Christian professor is “remiss to neglect” bearing witness 
to his personal beliefs in the classroom? 


Space does not permit more than a mention of the chapters on “English 
Literature” by Hoxie N. Fairchild, on “History” by E. Harris Harbison, on 
“Classics” by Alfred R. Bellinger, on “Music” by Joseph S. Daltry, and 
“Physical Sciences” by Hugh S. Taylor. 


The reviewer does feel he would be “remiss to neglect” his negative reaction 
to the discussion of “Biology” in which Edward McCrady states that the Bible 
was not intended to be a textbook of science and then wastes the reader’s time 
endeavoring to show consistency between the book of “Genesis” and the 
scientific record. How does McCrady’s insistence upon the existence of a creator 
contribute to the religious perspective of the sophisticated college students of 
the 1950's? 


Furthermore, having found useful contributions to educational thought in 
some of the independently published pamphlets, one is sharply “let down” by 
the opening chapter of the volume, in which George F. Thomas, Professor of 
Religious Thought at Princeton, who first suggested this project, deals with 
“Problems and Principles.” He begins with a questionable assumption of moral 
breakdown following the First World War whereas there has been during these 
decades increasing resistance to aggression and fighting in defence of human 
freedom. Instead of denying the possibility of “a common faith” coming out of 
enhanced perspective, Thomas would have done much better to have cited 
John Dewey’s 1934 Terry Lecture of that title, which still gives hope to serious 
students. Nor does the proposal that Christian professors should, like their secular 
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colleagues who believe in scientific humanism, “teach freely and openly from 
their perspective” (p. 19) give adequate balance to this chapter. Indeed, it would 
be well for most readers to skip over Chapter I to the essays most closely related 
to their own interests without being stopped by pessimistic demands for reliance 
upon absolute values (p. 9). 


If the reader could start with the warning in the Preface of the danger to 
education from “the cleavage which divides intellectual from spiritual life” 
(p. vii) rather than with the problem of accepting or denying the Committee’s 
definition of “God” (p. v), the chances of strengthening educational theory 
through religious perspective would be much greater. 


Wituian F. Bruce 
University of Virginia 
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(Continued from page 


instead of begging the question on this presupposition, education should be so 
constructed that there is the occasion for decision concerning this important 
concern. 


c. And finally, either man is able of himself to relate himself to God, or 
such other matrix out of which it is believed that values arise, or else he needs to 
be related by a power or a Person beyond himself. Again my contention is that 
education should not answer this question for the pupil but instead provide the 
occasions in which the learner will come to make his own decision, a decision 
which he will necessarily make for himself eventually when and if it is really 


0 


made. 
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